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preface 



^fV'n preparing this revised edition it has been 
H the writer s aim to present a faithful and 
reliable description of the Madeiras, and 
to treat their history as somewhat distinct from 
that of the mother country, Portugal, with which, 
it is believed, they have heretofore been too 
closely associated by historians. 

In styling the natives of these islands Madei- 
rans the author has furthermore departed from 
the custom of all previous writers on the subject, 
who have called them Portuguese, an appellation 
which the natives themselves resent. For this 
divergence from the usual course the following 
reason is offered. 

The settlement of Madeira took place previous 
to the discovery of America, and the Madeiran 
race has received a large admixture of foreign 
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blood through intermarriage of the original set- 
tlers with colonists from every country of the Old 
World, so that the natives of the present day in 
language, appearance, and racial characteristics 
are noticeably different from the inhabitants of 
the so-called mother country. 

The writer has been engaged during the past 
eleven years in the preparation of the present 
work. He has sought out existing scraps of his- 
tory relating to Madeira as published in various 
little-known and almost inaccessible works in 
different languages. In the course of this search 
he has delved into the dust-covered volumes of 
many of the libraries of the Old "World. At all 
times he has been at pains to sift history and 
tradition for the truth regarding the discovery 
and history of the Madeiras, and to give due 
credit in all instances to those works from whose 
pages he has derived assistance. 

A number of the illustrations herein are re- 
productions from photographs taken during the 
writer's visit to Madeira, while others are from 
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photographs loaned to him by Mr. E. Clari- 
butt Skinner, through the courtesy of the Union 
Steamship Company, of London. A section of 
the Medici Map is reproduced IVoai the L^u- 
rentian Portulano, dated 1351 ; the other map 
plates have been made expressly for this work 
from the latest drawings of admiralty and other 
surveys. 

An especially difficult labour was the ferreting 
out and piecing together of the details of Machin's 
story, as the writer found them scattered here and 
there in various archives of Portuguese history and 
folk-lore. He regrets to say that in this under- 
taking he has derived little help from the writings 
of modern historians other than the Portuguese, 
for, while the former sometimes refer to the story 
of Machin as resting on too authentic a founda- 
tion to be discarded, they omit particulars, with 
the excuse that his prediscovery of Madeira is 
strictly traditional. Realising that many matters 
of history rest more or less upon a legendary 
foundation, and desiring that Machin should re- 
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ceive the beneJfit of an historical doubt, the writer 
ventures to present an account of the early pre- 
discovery of the Madeiras, which he believes to be 
true in all particulars. 

It is not the writer^s purpose to set forth in this 
work any detailed argument in support of his 
version of the history of the unfortunate lovers. 
Their story ^ when fully told will constitute a 
volume in itself and will be entitled "The His- 
tory of Robert k Machin." That students of Ma- 
deiran history may, however, not be too much in- 
clined to discredit the version of Madeira^s Jfirst 
discovery, as narrated by the writer, he here sup- 
plies a few facts in support of his theory. 

Machin's history was first given to the world in 
full detail by Francisco Manoel de Mello, a cele- 

^ Mr. E. H. Major's argument in support of the version 
herein adhered to, which is contained in his valuable 
work, published in London by A. Asher & Co., in 1868, 
under the title of " The Life of Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal" (elsewhere referred to in this work), is the most com- 
prehensive and convincing that has thus far appeared. 
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brated old Portuguese author, in his volume en- 
titled "Epanaphoras de Varia historia Portu- 

gueza," published at Lisbon in tlie year 1660. 
De Mello declares that his history of Machin was 
copied from the manuscript of Francisco Alcafo- 
rado, a squire of Prince Henry, who accompanied 
Zargo upon hie voyage of rediscovery, and who 
clironieJed the events as they took place. The 
Alcaforado manuscript, together with a detailed 
account of Zargo's voyage, came into de Mello's 
possession upon his marriage into Zargo's family, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Althougli there are grave doubts entertaiued as 
to this and as to the veracity of de Mello's account, 
it seems incredible that de Mello, himself a Por- 
tuguese, should detract from the glory of his own 
nation by awarding the honour of prediscovery 
to a foreigner, unless for truth's sake. Again, it 
seems improbable that he would so basely detract 
from the honour of his wife's family as untruth- 
fully to belittle the achievements of her ancestor. 
The Portuguese are the first to support de Mello's 
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account, and they would be the last to do so if 
they were not thoroughly convinced of its truth- 
fulness in every important particular: naturally 
they would much prefer that the honour of the 
discovery should rest entirely with their own ex- 
plorer, Zargo, and not be divided with an Eng- 
lishman. If Machines prediscovery be a myth, 
whence did Machico, the coast village in Madeira 
which is said to mark the spot where Machin 
landed, and which was so called by his successors, 
derive its name ? Moreover, why should Zargo^s 
followers, on their return to Portugal, have spread 
broadcast an account of the finding of Machin's 
grave? This account came, in various degrees of 
completeness, to the ears of Manoel Thomaz, An- 
tonio Galvao, Valentin Fernandez, and many 
other writers of olden days, all of whom chronicled 
it at the time. In conclusion, it may be confi- 
dently believed that the patriotic native historians 
of Portugal — who are ever at pains to remind the 
present generation of the past glories of their 
nation — would not support the theory of Machin's 
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prediscovery if they could find reasonable cause 
to doubt it. 

In the preparation of these volumes it has been 
the writer's twofold purpose to make, on the one 
hand, a ready-reference book for the student, with 
a complete set of foot-note references and alpha- 
betical lists and indexes, and, on the other hand, a 
readable narrative for the lover of travel, explora- 
tion, and adventure. Hence the contents of the 
work have been so arranged that Volume I. em- 
braces the purely literary and descriptive matter, 
such as would most interest the general reader or 
a prospective visitor to the Madeiras; while the 
more technical and scientific subjects are given 
separately in Volume II. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DISCX)VERY OP MADEIRA 

♦j^^omancc in IHfetor^*— it was in Eng- 

■ 1-^ land, in the reign of King Edward 
"■ ^ III., that one Robert k Machin, a 
noble of second degree, fell desperately in love 
with Anna d'Arfet, daughter of a nobleman of 
superior rank. And Anna did not spurn the ad- 
dresses of Machin, though she had said " nay" to 
many a suitor of more exalted station. But, as 
the fortunate lover was yet so unfortunate as to 
live in the days of the feudal system, he was 
obliged to court his lady in secret, for the law of 
the land proclaimed that every man should marry 
within his rank and station. 

The Oruel d'Arfet. — The parental d'Arfet had 
certain plans for his daughter's future which caused 
him to watch over her behaviour with circumspec- 
tion. Anna grew heart-sick under the vigilant 
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surveillance to which she was subjected, and found 
it difficult to conceal her growing passion for young 
Machin from the perception of her father, who was 
of a cruelly suspicious nature. 

The Lovers' Tryst. — One moonlit night the 
ever-watchful nobleman saw his daughter steal 
forth from home; he secretly followed her to the 
edge of a forest, where she was met by Machin. 

At sight of his ladylove the young man impru- 
dently fell upon his knees and began to plead with 
her to fly the country with him. This she con- 
sented to do. Her father, who had crouched in 
concealment behind some shrubbery near by and 
had overheard the lover's plan to thwart his will 
and the law of the land, made haste to summon 
his retainers and to seize his would-be son-in-law. 

Machin's Imprisonment. — He effected the cap- 
ture of Robert k Machin, whom he caused to be 
cast into a dungeon. 

He then proceeded to carry into execution his 
own plans for his daughter's future. 

Anna's Forced Marriage. — A few days after 
Machin's imprisonment, he summoned a rejected 
suitor, a certain nobleman whom Anna despised, 
but who was of equal rank with d'Arfet himself. 
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With this nobleman d^Arfet forced his daughter to 
be joined in wedlock, and the unwilling bride was 
pitilessly conveyed afar to her husband's castle. 
Then, as ancient chroniclers say, poor Anna, who 
was fair and delicate as a new-blown rose and in 
character queenly and incomparable, drooped and 
faded. 

Machin's Escape. — But true love, which is never 
daunted, caused Robert k Machin to keep a good 
heart behind his prison bars. He did not pine 
and die in the dungeon, as his unhappy ladylove 
had feared that he might, but, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts at escape, he at length regained 
his freedom. He made his way, by dint of great 
stealth and caution, to the castle where Anna 
dwelt, contriving, in some prudent manner, to 
send word ahead and notify her of his approach. 
When she learned of her long-lost lover's coming, 
she went secretly forth from her husband's castle 
to meet him. Oh, the joy of that meeting I And 
were ever lovers reunited after a more heart-rend- 
ing separation ? 

The Elopement. — Though it was a bleak, wild 
night, Robert and Anna fled without delay to the 
seaport of Bristol, where a vessel, secured by a 
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friend of Robert's, lay awaiting their arrival. 
Shortly after the elopers hurried aboard the ship 
set sail, it being Machines plan to cross the Eng- 
lish Channel and land in France. 

But ere the ship had gotten well under way, a 
storm arose, and broke with suddenness and fury 
upon the water. Machin's vessel was swept far 
out of its course ; for two weeks it continued to be 
buffeted about in the midst of the terrible tempest. 

The Discovery of Madeira. — ^At last, ahead 
through the fog and mist, there appeared, loom- 
ing up in the dim distance, an apparently endless 
chain of mountains which seemed to rise directly 
out of the sea. The crew of the storm-tossed ves- 
sel, worn out with danger and fatigue, looked on 
this new and unknown land with superstitious 
awe. But Robert 4 Machin, who had, by this 
time, once more acquired complete control of his 
vessel, — the storm having abated, — ordered the 
course towards the mysterious mountains to be 
pursued. 

Sailing on through the fog, the sea-weary and 
almost famine-stricken voyagers came in full view 
of a beautiful forest-covered island ; for the sun 
of a sudden shone brightly, and changed the 
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phantom-grey range of eminences to a living- 
green mountain isle. As the ship drew more and 
more under the lee of the land the white-caps 
subsided into lateral swells and the wind was no 
longer felt. 

The ship cast anchor off a pebbly beach which 
glittered silvery in the sunlight. There the lovers 
landed, accompanied by their trusty crew. They 
all took up their abode in a beautiful sheltered 
valley near the shore. 

The Honeymoon. — Here for a while they lived 
happily. No reptiles or four-footed animals were 
to be seen,^ and consequently there was no fear of 
disturbance from wild denizens of the forest. The 
air was filled with the songs of countless birds and 
the hum of insect life. Fruits hung in great clus- 
ters from every other tree, and honey with a floral 
perfume was to be found in many an old tree- 
trunk and in the rocky caverns. Many fish and 
birds were found that furnished the most dainty 
and nutritious food, and parties were organized for 
exploring the adjacent district. It was a favourite 

^ Chapter XXIV., Animals ; Chapter XXVII., There are 
DO Snakes. 
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excursion for Machin to lead a party at early 
dawn to some apparently inaccessible mountain- 
peak, and later in the day to return and regale 
Anna with a description of their adventures. 
Then the lovers made frequent excursions to- 
gether, away from their trusty followers and into 
the seclusion of the forest. 

. Anna thought little of the hardships through 
which she had passed in her joy at being with her 
lover in such an earthly paradise. They gave 
little or no heed to the future, until one morn- 
ing the fugitives awoke to find the great forest- 
trees swaying to the blast of a mighty tempest. 
The rain came down in torrents, and Machin, fear- 
ing for the safety of the vessel which had been 
but lightly anchored near the beach, took several 
of his crew and made his way to the place of land- 
ing. A great cry of dismay arose when they found 
no trace of their trusty ship. It had disappeared 
and taken a number of their comrades who had 
been staying aboard overnight. Machin and his 
followers returned to their leafy home to impart 
the distressing news to those who were to share 
their misery. But a hope was still cherished that 
when the violence of the storm abated the ship 
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might return. The rain ceased, the thunder rolled 
away, the lightning flashes gave place to a sun- 
burst in the heavens, the song-birds lifted up their 
praises that the storm was passed ; but the fugi- 
tives could espy no object seaward which might 
prove to be the returning ship. Now that all 
means of departure from the island were cut off, 
a black dread of passing the remainder of their 
lives in this island vastness away from the haunts 
of men turned their previous content to dire de- 
spair. This unlooked-for calamity came as a fatal 
blow to Anna d'Arfet. The memories of her 
former sufferings of mind and body and of her 
present misfortune preyed upon her ; uncon- 
sciously she grew daily more feeble. 

It was the seventh day after their landing on the 
beautiful island. All nature seemed rejoicing, and 
the dark-green leaves, dashed here and there with 
golden sunshine, rustled in the summer breeze, as 
Robert and Anna wandered hand-in-hand by the 
side of a rippling rivulet in the forest. For the 
moment they forgot in each other's society the 
stormy scenes through which they had so lately 
passed and the monotonous existence which the 
future seemed to have in store for them. Indeed, 
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Anna was for the moment happy, and Robert's 
strong arm stole around her waist; and there it 
remained, for Anna of a sudden had grown weary 
and deathly pale. Fondly and gently he placed 
her on the mossy bank and in great alarm knelt 
beside her, bathing her snowy temples with water 
from the rivulet. 

Anna d'Arfet's Death. — But Robert found, to 
his anguish, that he could not revive poor Anna ; 
she murmured a few faltering words of undying 
affection and expired in the arms of her distracted 
lover. 

So deeply afflicted was Robert k Machin by the 
loss of his lady that he fell into a quick decline 
and spent all his time in erecting a memorial to 
her memory. 

Machin's Death. — Feeling that his end was near, 
he requested his friends to place his remains in 
the same grave with the body of Anna, and five 
days after her death he also expired. 

The Grave of the Lovers. — His dying request 
was complied with, and beside the grave there was 
erected a rudely constructed wooden cross, upon 
which was inscribed a brief history of the events 
here recorded. The inscription upon the cross 
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concluded with the request that the next Chris- 
tians who might visit the spot in time to come 
would erect a church to the memory of the unfor- 
tunate lovers. 

But the island where the lovers lay buried was 
not destined to be the first revisited of that group 
now known as the Madeiras. 

'^ Glance southward through the haze, and mark 
That shadowy island floating dark 

Amid the seas serene. 
It seems some fair enchanted isle 
Like that which saw Miranda smile 
When Ariel sung unseen." 

— "Porto Santo," a poem, by James D. Burns. 
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CHAPTEE II 

THE DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF PORTO SANTO 
AND THE REDISCOVERY OF MADEIRA 

/^^be Crew escape "b^ Sea, but lanb (n 
^1^ Hfrica, wbere tbe^ are ma^e Slaves^ 

^*'^ — ^And now that their leader, Robert k 
Machin, had passed into the world beyond, the 
fugitives begftn to bethink themselves as to how 
they could escape from their island prison. There 
are many varied accounts as to the manner in 
which they left the island. Possibly they had 
carefully preserved some small boat in which they 
managed to get away, but this does not seem 
likely. It is more probable that, in their despera- 
tion, they contrived to build some kind of a craft. 
In any case, they embarked, and in time came in 
sight of the main-land of Africa. With great 
rejoicing they drew up to the shore and landed. 
But a band of natives took them captive and 
carried them inland. They had landed on the 
coast of Barbary, and were taken to Morocco, 
where they were made slaves. 
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At this time, several accounts state, the wretched 
fugitives met their companions who had also been 
reduced to slavery by the Moors. It seemed 
strange that the ship which was blown seaward 
from Madeira by the tempest should bring its 
occupants to the same end as those others of its 
crew who subsequently crossed the sea in another 
craft. 

Morales heaxs of the New Islaixd. — In slavery 
their adventures in the far-off island formed the 
principal topic of their conversation, and the re- 
markable events which were frequently recounted 
were listened to eagerly by a fellow-slave, a 
Spaniard named Juan de Morales, a seaman and 
celebrated pilot of the time. Morales treasured all 
the news he heard of this far-off and hitherto 
unknown land, and, when he was granted his 
liberty by the intervention of the Spanish au- 
thorities (for he was a highly prized seaman in 
the government service), he started for home with 
the resolve to tell his sovereign of the new country 
which might be refound and made a Spanish 
province. But as he was returning the ship 
aboard which he had taken passage was captured, 
off the coast of Algarve, by Joao Gon§alvez, the 
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great Portuguese explorer and navigator, who is 
better known to fame by his surname, Zargo.^ 

Zargo leains MoraJes's Secret. — Now, Zargo 
was a reader of men, and it was but a short time 
ere he learned Morales's secret and the story of 
Robert k Machin and Anna d'Arfet and the island 
they had discovered. On returning to Lisbon, 
Zargo speedily conveyed the news of the new dis- 
covery to Prince Henry .^ The prince, who had 
an insatiable thirst for discovery, submitted all 
this information about the new island to the atten- 
tion of his father, the king, Dom JoSo I., who im- 
mediately ordered an expedition to start in search 
of this newly reported island. The command of 
this expedition was given to Zargo, with a view to 

^ He was so named, certain chroniclers say, because he 
had lost an eye in a battle against the Moors. (The 
translation of the word Zargo is "squint-eyed") This 
illustrates the old-time fondness of the Portuguese for 
nicknames, which, to this day, is a very evident weakness 
among them. 

" Prince Henry, historically surnamed Henry the Navi- 
gator, was born in the year 1394. He was the fourth son 
of Philippa, Queen of Portugal (daughter of John of 
Gaunt), and of John L, the brave and wise king under 
whose reign Portugal began to be most prosperous. 
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the rediscovery of the unknown land beyond the 
sea. 

Zargo sets forth, to discaver. — ^Taking Morales 
(who, as has been said, was an experienced pilot) 
and a number of veteran seamen, Zargo set sail. 

Discovery and Naming of Porto Santo. — ^After 
much beating about at sea, a mountainous isle was 
at last discovered in the far distance. This was on 
All-Saints'-Day of the year 1418. In honour of 
the day on which this discovery was made, Zargo 
named the island " Porto Santo." ^ Hence, Porto 
Santo was the first island of that insular group, 
now known as the Madeiras, to be officially dis- 
covered. It was settled almost immediately after 
this discovery, and Bartholomeu Perestrello, a 
former Italian sea-captain in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, was made governor over the early settlers. 

The Governors of Porto Santo. — ^The governor- 
ship of Porto Santo afterwards became an in- 
heritance in the Perestrello family for many 
generations. The son of Garcia Perestrello in- 
herited the oflSce after his father was beheaded for 
the murder of his mother. 



^ Portuguese, meaning Port of Saints. 
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In these early days English and French pri- 
vateers and also Moors made frequent attacks 
upon the Prophetas, as the Porto Santo people 
were called. There were three great raids before 
the fifth governorship. On one occasion English 
privateers endeavoured to land on the Deserta 
Grande/ but were driven back to their ship by 
a number of native fishermen who hurled great 
rocks upon them from above. 

The New Portuguese Oolony. — Early in the 
first governor's administration the settlers became 
perturbed by the steady appearance in the west 
of a dark shadowy mass, which they believed to 
be the mouth of hell. For fully a year no one 
had sufficient courage to solve the mystery. 

Zaj*go's Second Expedition. — But Zargo was 
not content with his success in the discovery of 
Porto Santo. He searched the island everywhere 
for the " legendary'* trace of Robert k Machin and 
Anna d'Arfet, but could find nothing. He, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that there must be 
another island yet undiscovered, and he commu- 
nicated his views to the prince, by whose order 



* Chapter XIV., The Desertas. 
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he fitted out another expedition and set sail from 
Algarve June 1, 1419, stopping at Porto Santo 
en route to the dark, shadowy mass in the west. 

Rediscovery and Najning of Madeira. — And 
then it was that he discovered the lovely " Ilha da 
Madeira," or Island of Wood^ which he so named 
on account of the profusion of timber that covered 
it, causing the clouds to settle and produce the 
effect which had shaken the nerves of the Porto 
Santo people. When the ship had arrived within 
several miles of the coast, Zargo ordered the helm 
turned ; so they skirted the coast at this distance. 

Ponta de Sao Loiiren9o. — ^At the point where 
the course of the ship was changed, the eastern 
extremity of the island, Zargo named a great 
rocky projection in the sea " Ponta de Sao Lou- 
ren§o," in honour of one of the companions on 
the voyage who bore the latter family name.^ The 
great mountain-chain lifted its summits forbid- 
dingly into the clouds, and mighty cliffs rose sky- 
ward at the water's edge. Approaching nearer, 
rolling tracts of forest land were visible, and 

— - 1 - - ■ ■ II I I I !■ II ■ 

^ Chapter III., Distinguished Madeiran Colonists, (name) 

Miranda. 
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splashing and sparkling water-falls glistened 
among the luxuriant growths of trees and plants. 
As evening approached the ship entered a small 
bay, which Zargo felt assured must be the scene 
of the island romance. Morales felt equally con- 
fident. That night Zargo and some of his followers 
went ashore with toi*ches, but could find no trace 
of that for which they were in search. So they 
returned aboard ship and went ashore again the 
following morning. As they walked up the beach 
Zargo was inspired by the idea that it was here 
that, years gone by, Anna d'Arfet and her unfortu- 
nate lover had landed after their perilous voyage. 

The Grave of the Lovers is discovered.— After 
a brief search they found an old, vine-covered 
cross, and beside it a high mound overgrown by 
tall, wavy grass. Upon the cross was, in rude in- 
scription, a brief history of the adventures and 
death of Robert k Machin and Anna d^Arfet. 
When Zargo read the request engraved upon the 
cross, — that any Christians who might settle there 
at a future time would build a church on the spot 
of burial, — he was greatly moved. 

Zaxgo builds a Ohapel to the Memory of the 
Prediscoverers. — Over the grave of Robert and 
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Anna a chapel was erected, which existed until a 
few years ago, and which has since been rebuilt. 
Within the chapel is preserved a miniature cross 
of cedar-wood, said to have been made from pieces 
of the cross which first marked the spot. The 
grassy valley and the village that gradually grew 
around the chapel are both called Machico,^ in 
memory of Robert k Machin. 

The Medici Map. — During the years 1317-1351 
several Portuguese vessels, piloted by Italians, 
visited the Azores and the Canaries ; and it seems 
that they must also have touched at the Madeiras, 
for this island group, together with those first 
named, is roughly outlined upon a chart known 
as the Medici Map, made in 1351, and now in the 
possession of the Lauren tian library in Florence. 

In Mr. R. H. Major's work, "The Life of 
Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Naviga- 
tor," published in London in the year 1868, there 
is an excellent copy of this map, and a photo- 
graphed copy is to be seen in the British Museum. 
The portion of the map on which the Madeiras 
are shown is here reproduced. 

^ Chapter VIII., Machico. 
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It was about the latter part of the year 1346 
that Madeira was visited by Robert k Maehin. 
And, as most of the historians of the fourteenth 
century agree that the existence of the Madeiras 
was first made known to Zargo through the news 
of the romantic tragedy of Maehin, the chart 
drawn in 1351 must have been lost for a while, 
if it was not a forgery, or at least have escaped 
the notice of the Portuguese authorities and of 
Prince Henry, until after the official discovery of 
the islands by Zargo. 

life of Prince Henry the Navigator. — The 
eminent explorer returned to his prince with a 
full report of his discovery of the great Madeiran 
Isle. The noble Henry was overjoyed at the news. 
It was the first real victory which he had gained 
over his many political enemies, who strenuously 
opposed his expenditure of money in the equip- 
ment of fruitless exploring expeditions.^ 

* Prince Henry was Grand Master of " The Military 
Order of Christ" (see Chapter IX. for a description of 
this organization), and from the plentiful revenue re- 
ceived into its treasury for public use he gathered the 
necessary funds for the fitting out of his expeditions. It 

was his patriotic and enterprising plan, in the carrying out 
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The prince, who had spent the first part of his 
early manhood in leading expeditions against the 
Moors, had while in Morocco acquired a love for 
travel, adventure, and discovery. So when he 
returned home, having made a worthy record for 
himself in battle, he had already resolved to put 
his newly found interest to a good use. In fur- 
therance of this intention he had established him- 
self in the old, southern province of Algarve, Por- 
tugal, over which his father made him governor. 
Here, on the promontory of Sagres, he had erected 
an observatory and gathered about him the lead- 
ing navigators, explorers, and astronomers of the 
day, who worked under his direction. And Ma- 
deira was the prince's first noteworthy discovery I 

He was not long in raising the funds for the fit- 
ting out of a new expedition to his treasure island. 
In 1425 a colonizing expedition, headed by Zargo, 
Tristam Vaz Teixeyra (old spelling, see p. 81), 
and Bartholomeu Perestrello, was sent thither. 



of which be was during his lifetime in a measure success- 
ful, to establish the power of Portugal in the furthermost 
quarters of the unknown world, and thus to build for her 
a universal strength such as England now possesses. 
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Porto Santo'8 First Gtovemor. — As stated in 
the previous chapter, Perestrello, an Italian sea- 
captain in the Portuguese service, was appointed 
governor over the early settlers of Porto Santo. 

Courtship of Columbus. — The great Christo- 
pher Columbus, while attending a religious cere- 
mony in the chapel of the convent of All Saints, 
at Lisbon, saw for the first time and became en- 
tranced with the beauty of a certain maiden, to 
whom he soon secured an introduction. She was 
the daughter of Bartholomeu Perestrello, and had 
been sent to complete her education at the Lisbon 
convent. 

The laws of that institution prohibited its in- 
mates from receiving the attentions of the sterner 
sex. So Columbus was obliged to bide the return of 
Menina^ Perestrello to her island home, to which 
he followed and there wooed the fair lady. Her 
father, the governor, had died in 1457, leaving his 



1 Menina, the Portuguese for infant or child, applies to 
all unmarried women, and is prefaced to the woman's 
name in place of Miss. See Chapter XL, last paragraph 
preceding " Good Manners." 
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second wife, Isabella Mofiiz, to care for their only 
daughter, Philippa Mofiiz. 

Columbus weds Perestrello's Daughter. — 
Christopher, being a gallant gentleman, of courtly 
grace and bearing, won the heart of the lady of 
his choice, and married her in the year 1473. 

Columbus a Resident in the Madeiras. — ^The 
couple spent their early married life first in Porto 
Santo ^ and later in Madeira. During this time, 
Portuguese history says, Cblumbus made several 
voyages to the Guinea Coast. 

It is related that, in 1486, a Biscayan vessel 
drifted storm-battered into Funchal Bay ; and that 
its crew, who were famine stricken to a state of 
utter helplessness, were taken ashore and cared 
for by Columbus. But so enfeebled had they be- 
come by their suflferings and privations that eflPorts 
to restore them to health were in vain, and, one 
after another, they all expired. 



^ It seems an odd and, at the same time, a romantic co- 
incidence that Columbus first met the lady who became 
his wife in the chapel of All Saints, and that they lived, 
when first married, in the Island of the Port of Saints, so 
called in honour of its discovery on All-Saints' -Day. 
I.— 4 69 



A Coincidence that led to the Discovery of 
America. — In token of his appreciation of the 
kindnesses rendered to himself and his comrades, 
the dying pilot bequeathed to Columbus his vari- 
ous charts and papers. The alert explorer found 
these to contain much information concerning for- 
eign and little-known lands, together with valua- 
ble hints as to the best modes of procedure in the 
quest for unknown territory. It was from a study 
of these charts and papers, many historians be- 
lieve, that Columbus was led to the conclusion that 
there existed land beyond the western ocean/ 

Columbus's House. — In the Rua Direita there 
stood, until very recently, a house in which there 
is but little doubt that Columbus had his residence. 
It was built originally by one Jean d'Esmenaut, a 
Fleming, who, tradition says, spent much time 
with Columbus in Funchal. 

The Duke de Veragua. — ^When the Duke de 
Veragua and his family visited the United States 
in 1893, the writer became quite well acquainted 

^ Dr. Gaspar Fructuoso was one of the supporters of 
this theory, and his argument in <^ As Saudades da Terra/* 
his comprehensive work written in 1590, is able and con- 
vincing. 
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with the SOD, then a handsome lad about fourteen 
years of age. His name was Cristobal Colon y 
Aguilere, or, Anglicised, Christopher Columbus- 
Aguilere. 

As it will doubtless be recalled, for the Ameri- 
can press was ever reiterating the fact during the 
period of the Columbus family's sojourn in this 
country, this same Christopher Columbus, the 
present Duke of Veragua's son, is the direct male 
descendant of the old-time Genoese sea-captain, 
husband of Governor Perestrello's daughter and 
discoverer of the American Continent, Christopher 
Columbus, 

Ohristopher Columbus- Aguilere. — Below is the 
signature of the present Christopher Columbus, as 
he wrote it in the author's autograph album : 




The Veragua family live in Spain, and the Duke 
de Veragua has landed estates in the mountains 
some hours' journey from Madrid. Since the 
family have met with financial reverses they have 
spent most of their time on these estates. 
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The duke and duchess have two children, — 
the son above mentioned and a daughter who was 
married about five years ago. Aguilere is the 
family name of the Duchess of Veragua. 

Let us now return to Zargo and his expedition. 
It was about June 15 that Zargo re-embarked on 
a further tour of exploration. He found that he 
could note the conformation of the coast more 
carefully by entering a row-boat and following in 
the wake of the vessel. 

Discovery and Naming of Porto do Seixo. — 
He continued westward until he came to a place 
where a number of springs of fresh water poured 
from a rock into the sea. He and his party landed 
and regaled themselves by long and deep libations 
from this sparkling fluid, and Zargo named the 
place Porto do Seixo. To-day this place is highly 
renowned for the purity of its water, which is 
carried to Santa Cruz. 

The explorers re-entered their small boats and 
soon came to another inlet fronted by a fine, open 
beach. A number of old trees had been blown 
down by the violence of some recent wind-storm, 
and Zargo caused a cross to be made of a couple 
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of the trees and set upright. He then named the 
place Santa Cruz. 

Thus they proceeded, paddling anon over the 
quiet summer sea, and sometimes stopping to name 
a bay, a mountain, or a river. Once they were 
obliged to sail around a precipitous cape, from 
which a great flock of tern soared and flew about 
them, seemingly delighted at their approach, and 
utterly fearless, for they perched upon the boats 
and upon the navigators. Zargo named this 
prominence Cabo do Garajao (Cape of Tern). 

The explorers went ashore on the farther side of 
the cape and proceeded westward across an ex- 
panse of open, rolling country. At a place where 
the mountains enclosed a verdant valley, except 
towards the coast, which was bordered by a pebbly 
beach, and where three rivers crossed seaward, the 
explorers paused. Zargo decided that this should 
be the site for the principal city. He then and 
there named it Funchal, after the fennel (funcho) 
that covered the ground in great luxuriance in all 
directions. 

Cabo Girao. — On the following day the party 
returned to their boats and again proceeded west- 
ward for about three miles. At the place where 



^ 
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they turned there was a mighty precipice, and 
this Zargo named Oabo Grirao^ — Caho being Por- 
tuguese for Cape, and Girao being derived from 
the Portuguese word giro^ " turn" (from the same 
root as the English " gyrate") . 

Soon after returning to Machico, the party set 
sail for the mother country to make full report to 
their royal master, Prince Henry. Zargo deemed 
it expedient to denude, certain portions of the 
island of their impenetrable forests, in order that 
settlers might find cleared land whereon to build 
and cultivate, and he advised destroying the tim- 
ber by fire at the place that he had named for 
settlement. It is, indeed, a misfortune that the 
noble prince gave his consent to Zargo's plan, for, 
as Portuguese history tells us, the fire, once begun, 
burned for seven years. In any event, there are 
few trees on the island to-day, excepting some 
small forests in the interior.^ 

^ Cabo Girao has since been found to be the second 
highest sea*cliff in the world, and more is told of it in 
Chapter XIV., Caho Girao. 

' Chapter IV., The Seven Tears' Fire ; Chapter XX., 
Trees. 
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CHAPTEE III 

THE SETTLEMENT OF MADEIBA 

Mmf^WCQO i0 Rniabteb*— It was not until after 
^^ Madeira had been oflBcially made a colony 
^^^ of Portugal in the year 1425, as stated in 
the previous chapter, that it began to be colonized. 
Zargo was knighted by the king, and three young 
bloods of the nobility were commanded by the 
king to repair to Madeira and there to marry 
Zargo's three daughters. Large grants in the 
new island were made to the newly wedded 
couples, and Zargo was appointed governor of the 
island, which position he occupied for forty years. 
A number of the leading families in Funchal are 
descendants of Zargo's daughters who married the 
noblemen. 

Where Zargo is buried. — Zargo's remains are 
interred in the church adjacent to the Santa Clara 
Convent. 

Near the Leper Hospital of Sao Lazaro * is an 

* Chapter VII., Leprosy, and the Leper Hospital. 
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old, crumbling, deserted chapel, the Chapel of 
Santa Catarina, which was erected by Senhora 
Gongalvez, the wife of Zargo. 

Adam and Eve. — ^The first Madeiran-born chil- 
dren were twins, to whom the names of Adam and 
Eve were given. They were the offspring of the 
wife of one Gon§allo Ayres Ferreira. Ferreira 
was one of the companions of Zargo when that 
explorer discovered Madeira, and he subsequently 
took his wife to Funchal. 

Coloiiizatioil of Madeira. — ^At first Madeira had 
only a few straggling settlers, but by 1453 the new 
island had attracted the attention of the European 
colonizing countries to such an extent that people 
began to pour in from Spain, Italy, and Holland. 
Moors also came, and Negro slaves escaped thither 
from Africa and from the Canaries. 

Best Family Names To-day. — ^Various names 
prominent in the history of those times are borne 
by the Madeirans of rank of the present day. At 
the period of the first influx to the new island 
special inducements to colonists of noble birth 
were offered by the Portuguese government. By 
order of the prince, the earliest high-born immi- 
grants were given large grants of land and the 
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assurance that their names should be recorded and 
handed down to posterity. 

The appended list is taken from Dr. Azevedo's 
edition of Gaspar Fructuoso's work entitled "As 
Saudades da Terra/' and contains the names of 
those first noble colonists ; most of these names 
exist at the present day, and are the leading 
family names in Madeira. The list as appended 
is contained in the back of Miss Ellen M. Taylor's 
comprehensive treatise, "Madeira: Its Scenery 
and how to see it." 

Distinguished Madeiran Colonists.— Abreu. This 

family, from Portugal, settled in Madeira and had 
grants at the Arco da CalhetUf and it became a mor- 
gado (entail) in 1545. 

Aghioli, or AcciAiOLi. Simon Achioli, from a distin- 
guished Florentine family, settled in 1515. 

Agrella. Fernao Alvaro d'Agrella, in 1480. 

Aguiab. One of the first settlers was Diogo AfFbnso 
d'Aguiar, early in the fifteenth century. 

Albuquerque. First mentioned in 1570. 

Aldromar. Biscayan, in 1500. 

AllemIo. Henrique Allemao, or Henry the German, sup- 
posed to have been a Polish prince. Large tracts of 
land at Magdalena were granted to him by Prince 
Henry and confirmed to him by D. Affbnso in 1457. 
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Almada. Pedro de Almada settled about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. He was a nephew of the 
celebrated Conde de A branches. In recognition of 
good service rendered, the King of England conferred 
on him the order of the Garter in 1501. 

Almeida. Constanta Bodriguez de Almeida was wife of 
Joao Gon^alvez Zargo. Amador de Almeida was 
given a grant of arms in 1538. 

Alvabes. Luiz Alvares da Costa founded the monastery 
of St. Francis in Funchal in 1473. 

Amaral. Francisco d'Amaral, Machico, 1557. 

Amil. Settled early in the fifteenth century. In Dom 
Manool's time Joao Fernandez de Amil was entrusted 
with the building of the hospital in Funchal in 
1501. 

Andbade. Early in the fifteenth century. 

Annes. Early in the fifteenth century. Founded the 
chapel of Sao Bartholomeu in Funchal, now demol- 
ished. 

AbagIo. From D. Pedro de Aragao, brother of Isabel of 
Castile. 

Aranha. From one of this family Becco dos Aranhas was 
named. 

Abaujo. About the end of the fifteenth century. 

Abco. From Joao Fernandez de Andrade, a Galician, who 
took the name of Arco after founding the chapel of 
Sao Braz at Arco de Calheta. 

AbnIo. From William Arnold, who accompanied Phi- 
lippa, Queen of John I., to Portugal. 
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Ataide. His daughter married tlie third captain of Fun* 
chal. 

Athouguia. One of the first settlers. The parish of 
Athouguia at Calheta retains his name. 

Aybes. GonQallo Ayres Ferreira, one of the companions 
of Zargo, was father of Adao Gongalvez, the first Ma- 
deira-born boy, who built the original Mount Church. 

AzEYEDO. From Manoel Faria de Azevedo, who was 
wrecked at Madeira on his voyage to India from Por- 
tugal. 

AziNHAL. From Estevao do Azinhal in 1471. 

Baptista. From Messer Baptista, a Genoese settler in 
1480. 

Barboza. Pedro Barboza married Donna Helena de Men- 
ezes, heiress of Garcia Moniz, Morgado of Canigo. 

Barradas. In 1573 Antonio Barradas was the notary of 
the hospital of Funchal. 

Barreto. Two soldiers in this family distinguished them- 
selves in Tangier. 

Barros. One of the earliest colonists. 

BayIo. From D. Arnaldo Bayao, Belchior Bayao, among 
the first settlers. 

Beringuer. From Pedro Beringuer de Lemilhana, of 
Valencia, a noble of the Spanish court ] came to Ma- 
deira in 1480. 

Bettenoourt. From Henrique and Gaspar de Betten- 

court, French cavaliers, who in 1450 came to Madeira 

with their uncle Maciot de Bettencourt, after he sold 

his possessions, the Canary Islands, to Prince Henry. 
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BoRQES. From Duarte Borges, a noble, in 1538. 

BoTELHO. From a gentleman of the bed-chamber of the 
Infante D. Luiz — Francisco Botelho de Andrade, one 
of whose sons perished at Tangier with D. Sebastian. 

Braqa. Joao de Braga was one of the first colonists. 

Branco. Diogo Branco, great benefactor to the hospital. 

Brandao. Duarte Brandao, in the reign of D. John II. 

Braz. FernSo Braz, a member of the town council in 1471. 

Brito. From Pedro de Brito de Oliveira Pestana, who 
came to Madeira in 1470. 

Brum. From Paulo Brum, a Frenchman. 

Cabral. From a noble of Prince Henry's household in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Cahus. From Jean Cahus, a Frenchman, in 1580. 

Caires, or Oairos. An old and noble name. Constantino 
de Cairos of Madeira is mentioned in old records as 
having been a valiant soldier in India. 

Caldeira. One of the first colonists. Settled at Camara 
de Lobos. 

Camara. Jofto Gongalvez Zargo took the additional sur- 
name of Da Camara, which, as well as the arms 
granted by Prince Henry, was confirmed by King 
Aflfonso V. in 1460. 

Camello. Settled in Madeira in 1471. 

Canha. From Buy Pires de Canha, one of the earliest 
colonists. The parish of the Canhas derives its name 
from him. He built the first church there. 

Cardozo. An old Portuguese name. Kuno Fernandez 

Cardozo was Morgado of Gaula. 
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Carvalhal. From Lopo de Carvalhal. 

Carvalho. From Antao Alvarez de Carvalho, one of the 
first settlers. 

Castel-Branco. From D. Guiomar de Castel-Branco, who 
died in 1629, leaving a large estate to the charch at 
Bibeira Brava. 

Castello-Branco. a D. Joao de Noronha Castello-Braneo 
distinguished himself against the Moors. 

Castro. From Diogo Fernandez de Castro, in the reign 
of D. Joao 11. 

Catanho. From Kyrio and Raphael Catanho, Genoese ; 
the former had been captain of the body-guard of 
Francis I. of France. 

Cezar. From a Genoese, brother to Andre Cezar, cele- 
brated in history. 

Chaves. Martin de Chaves, an early settler in 1471. 

CiDRlo. From Joao Cidrao, a citizen in 1448. One of 
the town bridges bears his name. 

CiSNEiRO. From D. Francisco Cisneiro, of Toledo, cap- 
tain of one of the companies of Spanish troops who 
took possession of Madeira in 1584. 

CoELHO. One of the first colonists. 

CoRREiA. From Alvaro Affonso Correia, gentleman of the 
bed-chamber of the first Duke of Bragan^a. He built 
the church of N. S. do Calhau, and died in 1490. 

CoRTEZ. From Manoel Cortez, of Oporto, in 1615. 

Costa. From Luiz Alvarez da Costa. He founded the 
convent of Sao Francisco in Funchal. 

CouTO. Founder of the chapel at Santo Amaro. 
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CuNHA. One of the first settlers. 

D'E^A or De SA. Donna Joanna d'E^a was first lady of 
the bed-chamber to Queen Catherine of Braganza, wife 
of Charles II. of England. 

DoBiA. From Estevao Annes Cinta Doria, a Genoese 
noble, in 1480. 

Drummond. From John Drummond, son of Sir John 
Drummond, Lord of Stobhall, brother of Annabella, 
Queen of Bobert III. of Scotland. Authentic docu- 
ments prove that this John Drummond came to Ma- 
deira in 1425, evidently as a refugee, as it was not 
until on his death-bed that he revealed his real name. 
Up to that time he went by the name of " JoSo Es- 
cocio," or John the Scot. He married Branca Aflfbnso, 
sister of the first vicar of Santa Cruz. His descend- 
ants are numerous at present in Madeira. The present 
head of the family is the Mdrgado d'Aragao. 

DuBO. From Manoel Mendes de Duro. 

EsooBAR. From Pedro de Escobar, a Spaniard, who set- 
tled in Madeira in 1500. 

EsMERALDO. From Jean d'Esmenaut, a Fleming, in 1480, 
who built the great mansion where Columbus stayed 
in Bua do Esmeraldo, 

EsPiMOLA. From Leonardo and Antonio Spinola, Genoese, 
of the family of Spinola, celebrated in history. 

Faria. From Braz Gil de Faria, an early settler near 
Camara de Lobos. 

Favilla. From FernSo Favilla, a noble of the court of 
D. Manoel, early in the sixteenth century. 
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Fernandez. One of the first names in lists of colonists. 

Ferreira. From Braz Ferreira, who died in 1493. 

FiGUEiRA. From Gon^allo Figueira, who came from Ga- 
licia in the reign of King Fernando. Alvaro Figueira 
was the first of the name who came to Madeira. 

FiQUEiRdA. From Pedro de Figueirda, settled at Machico 
and Santa Cruz early in the sixteenth century. 

FLORENfA. From Joao Salvati, a Florentine who, con- 
cerned in the conspiracy against the Medicis, fled to 
Madeira in 1478, where his descendants are known by 
the name of Fioren^a. 

Franja. From Andre de Fran9a, a Polish gentleman, 
who came to Madeira in 1450. His son, Joao de 
Franca, built the church of N. S. da Gra^a at the Es- 
treito da Calheta. 

Frazao. From Pedro Frazao, who was settled in Madeira 
in 1532. 

Freitas. From Gon^allo de Freitas, one of D. Fernando's 
court; also from Joao Bodriguez de Freitas of Al- 
garve, who married the widow of Henrique Allemao, 
the Polish prince, Morgado of Magdalena. 

Frias. From Eomeu de Frias, an Italian, whose lands 
retain his name. 

Galhardo. From a Frenchman named Gaillard. 

Gama. From Lourengo Vaz Perreira de Gama. 

Gil. From Vasco Gil, a man of some note in Funchal in 
1472. His lands retain his name. 

GiRALDES. From Pietro Giraldes, a Florentine, who 
founded a hospital at Calheta in 1535, 
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Goes. From Don Aniao da Astrada, Senhor de Goes in 
Asturia. 

Gomez. From Joao Gomez, one of Prince Henry's 
pages. 

GoNfALVEZ. From Joao Gon^alvez Zargo, the discoverer 
of Madeira, and also from other colonists of the name 
of Gongalvez. 

Gramagho. From Buy Gramacho, a noble. 

Henbiques. From D. Joao Henriques, third son of the 
Senhor d'AlcaQOvas, chief huntsman of D. Affbnso, D. 
Joao II., and D. Manoel, kings of Portugal in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Henriques de Noronha. From D. Garcia Henriques of 
Seville. 

Heredia. From D. Antonio de Heredia, captain of the 
Spanish force sent to Madeira when Portugal was 
subject to Spain, in 1582. 

HoMEM. From Garcia Homem de Sousa, who married 
Gatharina Gon^alvez da Gamara, daughter of Zargo. 
He was a noble of the household of D. Manoel. 

Jaques. From Baphael Jaques, an English merchant, who 
settled in Funchal in 1570. 

Jeryis. From Bichard Jervis, an Englishman, who set- 
tled in Funchal in 1660. The present representative 
of this family is the Morgado Jervis. 

Leal. One of the more ancient names of Madeira, espe- 
cially at Porto da Cruz, where, on their property the 
Lombo dos Leaes, is the chapel of Sao Joao Nepomu- 

ceno. 
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Leme. From Martim Lenie, a Flemish cavalier, who had 
been gentleman of the bed-chamber to the Emperor 
Maximilian, and came to Madeira in 1483. 

LiMOOES. From the Frenchman Philippe Gentil de Limo- 
ges. 

LoBO. From Pedro Lobo, a cavalier in Prince Henry's 
court. It was he who brought the letter from D. 
Beatrix and the Yicar of Thomar, forbidding the Ma- 
deirense to obey the Bishop of Tangier. 

LoMELiNO. From two illustrious Genoese, Urbano and 
Baptista Lomelino, in 1470. 

Macedo. From Martim Gon^alvez de Macedo, one of 
King John I.'s captains at the battle of Aljubar- 
rota. 

Mattos. An ancient name — begins with Luiz Fernandez 
de Mattos Coutinho, who came to Madeira in 1580. 
He was descended from the Kings of Leon. 

Medinas. From an ancient Spanish family. 

Mello. This family is connected with the Da Camaras 
and the Noronhas through Donna Branca de Mello. 

Mendes. From Martim Mendes de Yasconcellos, who was 
one of the four nobles sent by King John L to marry 
Zargo's four daughters. 

MiALHEiRO, now Malheiro. From Pedro Gon^alvez Mial- 
heiro, a Portuguese of noble family, in the fifteenth 
century. 

Miranda. From Joao Lourengo de Miranda, one of Zar- 
go's companions on his first voyage to Madeira, and 
after whom the Ponta de Sao Louren^o is named. 
I.— 6 79 
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MoNDRAQlo. From Joao Bodrigues MondragSo, a Bis- 

cayan of noble family, who came in 1500. 
MoNiz. One of the first settlers in Madeira was Yasco 

Martim Moniz de Menezes. 
MoNTEiRo. Settled in Madeira during the ireign of D. 

Sancho I. 
Nbtto. From Joao Bodrigues Netto, a nobleman from 

Salamanca. He lived in Funchal, and had a street 

made that the procession of Corpus Christi might 

pass his house. The street is named Bua dos 

Nettos. 
NoRONHA. Donna Maria de Noronha was wife to the 

second captain of Funchal. The Quinta dos Padres 

at Campanario was the property of this family. 
Ornellas. From Alvaro de Ornellas, a noble of Prince 

Henry's court, one of the first colonists. 
Perestrello. From Bartholomeu Perestrello, the first 

captain of Porto Santo. 
Perry, From Joseph Perry, an English merchant, who 

settled in 1650. 
PiMENTEL. From Pedro Pimcntel, a noble of the royal 

household. Came to Madeira in 1470, and married 

Da. Izabel Drummond. 
Pinto. From Lopo Fernandez Pinto, of noble descent. 

Came in 1500 ; had grants of the best lands at Santa 

Anna and the Ilha. 
PoLANCO Salamanca. From Francisco de Salamanca 

Polanco, a native of Burgos, and one of the Spanish 

captains sent to Madeira in 1582. 
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Quintal. From Diogo da Costa do Quintal, who built the 
chapel of ]^. S. das Angustias on his estate. 

Eeqo. From Joao de Eego, a noble of Algarve. 

EuA. From Alvaro Annes da Eua, one of the first colo- 
nists, who died in 1471. 

Sanha. From Manoel Affonso de Sanha, who had large 
grants of land from Ponta Delgada to the Lombada 
das Yaccas. He built the church at Ponta Delgada. 

Sauvaire, now Sauvayre. From Honorato Sauvaire of 
Marseilles, who came to Madeira in 1660 as French 
consul. 

ScHOMBERQ. Extluct. Their lands were at Ponta do Sol. 

Spranger. From Adrian Spranger, a German, in 1600. 

Teive. From Diogo de Teive, Prince Henry's squire, who 
built the first sugar-mill in Madeira. 

Teixeira. From Branca Teixeira, who married Tristam 
Yaz, first captain of Machico. Her husband took the 
name of Teixeira, or Teixeyra, as it was originally 
spelled. 

TJzEL. From Euy Vaz TJzel, a Frenchman who settled at 
Atabua. 

Vargas. From ChristovSo Vargas, a Spaniard of noble 
family. 

Vasconcellos. One of the oldest colonists. 

Vizovi. From Eobert Willoughby, an Englishman, whose 
name was changed to Vizovi. He came to Madeira 
from Portugal with his wife, Donna Antonia Coibem, 
in 1590. He was a knight of the Order of Christ in 
Portugal. 
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First two Settlements. — ^The first two settle- 
ments were at Funchal and Machico, and the next 
town built was Santa Cruz.^ Ponta do Sol was 
also an early settlement, and daring the first years 
of its history acquired a good local reputation for 
the enterprise of its inhabitants. Weaving be- 
came and has continued to be a leading industry 
there ; the hand-looms used to-day are as primi- 
tive as those employed two centuries ago. The 
weavers are women, who dye skilfully with colour- 
ing matters made from the wood, bark, and roots 
of certain trees. Logwood and copperas furnish 
various shades of purple and black ; wild berberis 
supplies yellow ; madder, red ; and walnut, brown. 
The full-dress costume of a Madeiran country- 
lass is not complete without the exquisitely em- 
broidered bodice that is best made by the natives 
of Ponta do Sol. 

In a book recently published it is asserted that 
in the early days of its settlement "the island 
was divided into districts, which were fourteen in 
number, and are the same at the present day." 
This statement will be found to be at variance with 



^ Chapter VIII., Santa Cruz. 
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the list of the nine Madeiran districts, or con-- 
celhos, as given in Chapter IX., under the heading 
"Administration." The author of the sentence 
just quoted evidently lost sight of the fact that 
even at non-progressive Madeira " the sun do 
move," as a celebrated coloured preacher once 
declared, 

Ohanges in Administration. — The following 
changes have been made in the concelhos as origi- 
nally created : The concelhos of Magdalena and 
RiBEiRA Brava have become fregueziaSj or sub- 
divisions, of the concelho of Ponta do Sol ; Ponta 
Delgada has become a freguezia of Sao Vi- 
cente ; Campanario, a freguezia of Camara de 
LoBOS ; CANigo, of Santa Cruz ; and Porto da 
Cruz, of Machico. The concelho of Santa Anna 
is not mentioned by the author in question, while 
the foregoing places, now fregueziaSy are by her 
listed as concelhos. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE MADEIRAS 

i||^rection of tbc Catbe&raL— Funchai 

fi'^ was advanced to the rank of a city in 
^^^^ 1608. It was in this year that the 
building of the CathedraP was begun by King 
Manoel and at his expense. In 1514 the first 
bishop was appointed. No villages were started 
in the interior in the early days, for no roads had 
then been built, and the only means of getting to 
Funchal from the outlying districts was by the 
sea ; but settlements were rapidly made at various 
places along the coast. 

De Montluc raids PunchaJ. — ^During the ad- 
ministration of the fifth governor of Madeira, a 
great calamity befell the inhabitants of Funchal. 
It was in October, 1556, that Peyrot de Montluc, 

^ For an account and history of the Cathedral, see 

Chapter V., The Cathedral Externally; Chapter XII., 

The Interior of the Cathedral. 
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son of Marshal de Montluc, a most bitter enemy 
of the Huguenots, was leading his fleet of war- 
vessels near Madeira, when a violent storm arose 
and drove his fleet into Praya Bay, some three 
miles west of Funchal. It occurred to the un- 
principled leader, Montluc, th^t here would be an 
excellent place to recruit troops, for his ranks were 
somewhat depleted at this time. So he landed a 
force and marched to the city, where he and his 
band took up their abode for fifteen days, during 
which they burnt residences, pillaged churches, 
and robbed and murdered the inhabitants. The 
cruelties to which they subjected many worthy 
people were too horrible to record. 

Murder of Father Boderigo and Nine of his 
Brotherhood. — ^Many of the sacred emblems of the 
church and gold and silver ornaments had been 
hidden away by Father Roderigo at the approach 
of the marauders. The latter seized the holy man 
and inflicted terrible tortures upon him in order 
to make him disclose the place in which he had 
hidden the valuables; but the priest, who was 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of the Sao Francisco 
Convent, would impart no information, and died in 
the midst of his agony. Chagrined^ by his failure 
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to secure the treasures of the priests, Montluc 
murdered all of the brotherhood who had not 
made their escape. There were nine of these un- 
fortunates. 

Gaspar Correa is put to Death. — In no amiable 
frame of mind, the blood-thirsty Frenchman led 
his men back towards the town. But, as he 
dashed down the mountain road, there was a puff 
of smoke from the wayside hedge, and Montluc 
stumbled to the ground from a wound in the leg. 
Whether Gaspar Correa, a prominent citizen, had 
fired the shot is not known, but it was he who 
owned the premises from which the shot had come, 
and so he was found and put to death. 

Bombardment of the Cathedral. — The Cathe- 
dral of Funchal, which had but lately been fin- 
ished, stood resplendent with a gold roof that 
glittered in the sunshine. Taking their leader on 
a litter, the marauders were for keeping him quiet, 
but he was now frenzied with pain and anger, and 
cried to his men to take him to the Cathedral. 
The rays from the roof flashed in his eyes and 
doubly maddened him. So the Cathedral was 
bombarded, the dead were torn from their graves, 
and the priests were put to the sword. 
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Assassination of Governor d'Omellas. — A ship 
had been sent to Portugal with the news of the 
French attack, and with the request that troops 
be sent immediately to Funchal. Meanwhile, Snr. 
D'Ornellas, Governor of Madeira, was assassinated. 

Death of De Montluc. — It was on the fifteenth 
day after the death of Father Roderigo that a 
rumor spread that a fleet of Portuguese men-of- 
war were sighted coming in to attack the French. 
A great fear seized Montluc's heart, and, mortifi- 
cation of his wound having set in, he expired. 
Tlien the invaders fied from the town and set sail in 
time to escape the avenging Portuguese war-ships. 

Spanish Usurpation of Portugal. — At the time 
of the Castilian usurpation of Portugal, in the year 
1580, the Madeiras fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards.^ But when the Portuguese revolted in 
1640, and succeeded in re-establishing their inde- 
pendence, they regained possession of the Madeiras. 

Signification of nha da Madeira. — As before 
mentioned, Ilha da Madeira^ means the island of 



* Philip II., King of Spain, conquered Portugal. 
' In the Bahama Islands there is a particular tree which 
goes by the name of Madeira, A stream two thousand 
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wood, and was so named, when discovered, because 
it was covered by dense forests. 

The Seven Yeajs' Fire. — ^When settlers came to 
the island they started a fire on the spot where 

miles long, and which is the principal tributary of the 
Amazon Eiver, is also called the Madeira^ on account of 
the forests that cover its banks. Like the majority of 
Portuguese words, Madeira had a Latin origin. In Julius 
Caesar's account of Britain there occurs the following 
statement: "ilfafma cujusque generis, ut in Gallia est; 
prceter fagum et abietem" Portuguese is frequently called 
the daughter of Latin, because of its remarkable similarity 
to the old Boman language. The termination al, in the 
names of some of the towns and villages of Madeira, is 
an abbreviation of the Latin adjectival suffix alis. Ex- 
amples : Funchal, the locality of fennel ; Fanal, a beacon ; 
Curral, a fold for cattle; Fayal, where the faya-tree 
grows ; Seixal, a place of willows. 

Among the countless Portuguese words that show direct 
derivation from their so-called mother-tongue, the follow- 
ing names are met with by the visitor to Madeira : Porto 
(Lat., portus), a port; Vigia (Lat., vigilia), a watching- 
place; Paul (Lat., ^aZw5), a swamp; Ermida (Lat., eremiYa), 
a hermit. Names found among the native families — 
Fompius, Csesar, Augusto, Numa Pompilio — are also sug- 
gestive of Boman days, and so are such appellations of 
places as Ignacio, Xavier, Bomeiros, and Antonio. 
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the city of Funchal now stands, to make a clear- 
ing whereon to build and settle. As has been 
stated in the concluding paragraph of Chapter II., 
this fire burned for seven years. There are few 
trees on the island to-day, excepting where some 
small forests along the northern coast and in the 
central valleys still remain.^ 

Slavery. — At one period, in the early history 
of the island, slaves were brought from Africa 
and sold to the Madeirans. As early as 1552 
there were some two thousand seven hundred slaves 
in Madeira, according to the famous old chronicler, 
Fructuoso. It was not until after a servile insur- 
rection, in 1775, that slavery was abolished in 
Madeira by the decree of Pombal. The liberated 
negroes have since, from time to time, intermarried 
with the natives of European descent. The dark 
complexions and various peculiarities of race^ and 
costume^ to be observed among the lower classes 
of Portuguese colonists may thus be accounted for. 

Race. — Furthermore, many of the Madeirans are 
reputed to have an admixture of Moorish blood, 

^ Chapter XX., Trees. 
" Chapter XI., The Social Life. 
• In Chapter XII. native costumes are described. 
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first brought to the island by the pirates who at 
one time infested the Mediterranean, and who, 
when vanquished, are believed to have settled in 
Madeira in large numbers. 

Captain Cook's Sojourn in Madeira. — Of the 
many noted travellers of by-gone years who so- 
journed in Madeira for a time, the celebrated 
English explorer, Captain James Cook, might 
especially be mentioned. He visited Funchal on 
his westward voyage of 1768, and while his ship, 
the Endeavour, lay at her moorings in Funchal 
Bay, an aflfront was offered to the British flag. 
There was a British frigate in the bay at the 
time : with that dauntless, loyal spirit that marks 
the character of the high-bred Englishman, Cap- 
tain Cook promptly notified the frigate's com- 
mander that he was ready to join in a battle 
against the offenders. Fire was thereupon opened, 
and directed principally against the Loo Rock 
fort. The engagement was a short one, but the 
Madeirans were the sufferers, and learned a lesson 
that they did not soon forget. The official report 
of the fight was kept secret by governmental com- 
mand, but it was chronicled by one Forster, and 
later made public. 
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Captain Cook called a second time at Madeira 
in 1772. In his subsequent account of this later 
visit he remarked upon the great number of 
blacks inhabiting the island, in the bondage of 
slavery and as freemen. It was but two years 
later that PombaFs decree was published for the 
emancipation of slavery in Madeira. 

British Occupancy of Madeira. — In 1801 Ma- 
deira was occupied by British troops, and again in 
1807 it became a British stronghold, which it re- 
mained during the invasion of Portugal by the 
French, and until the close of the Continental war 
in 1814. 

Napoleon brought to Madeira. — ^The defeated 
Emperor Napoleon, as a prisoner of war, was 
brought to Madeira in 1815, before being con- 
veyed to the island of St. Helena. 

Civil Wars. — Madeira shared with the mother- 
country in the civil wars between retainers of the 
usurping king Dom Miguel and the party of Dom 
Pedro, which, soon after Dom Miguel's coronation, 
began in 1828 and lasted until the king resigned 
the throne in favour of Dom Pedro's daughter. 

Coronation of Donna Maria. — ^Dom Pedro had 
made over whatever rights he himself possessed 
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to the Portuguese crown to his daughter Donna 
Maria, who was crowned Queen of Portugal in 
the year 1833. Her father, however, died during 
the next year, and she herself died, in childbirth, 
in 1853. 

Dom Pedro V., the Wise and Just Ruler. — 
Dom Pedro V. then acceded to the throne, and 
during his reign the Madeirans continued to enjoy 
the peace and prosperity which began after the re- 
tirement of Dom Miguel. Dom Pedro V. proved 
himself to be a man of intelligence and high aims, 
who showed great ability as a scholar, a states- 
man, and a ruler. The extraordinary interest 
and energy which he displayed in all under- 
takings to promote his country's welfare so en- 
deared him to his people that his death, in 1861, 
was more deeply lamented than that of any of his 
predecessor. 

Reign of Dom Luiz I. — ^He was succeeded, on 
November 11, 1861, by Dom Luiz I., under whose 
reign Madeira continued to share in a Portuguese 
epoch of peace. 

The First Ocean Cable. — ^A highly important 
era in the history of Madeira was inaugurated by 
the establishment of telegraphic communication 
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with the American and European continents. 
This great enterprise was successfully accom- 
plished by the Brazilian Submarine Telegraph 
Company, which, in the year 1874, laid lines 
from Pernambuco to Lisbon by way of St Vin- 
cent, of the Cape Verdes, and Madeira.^ Many 
fdtes and festivities were held at Funchal in com- 
memoration of this auspicious event, which marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in the progress of 
the Madeiras. 

Dom Luiz died October 9, 1889,^ and the writer, 
who was in Madeira at the time, witnessed a cere- 
mony known as " the Breaking of the Crown," * 
which takes place six weeks after the death of a Por- 
tuguese ruler, in all the various lands and provinces 
over which he has held sway during his lifetime. 

Dom Cajrlos L, the Present King. — On the ac- 
cession of Dom Carlos I., the elder son of Dom 
Luiz, a complication of difficulties arose. His 
great-uncle, Pedro II., the Emperor of Brazil, was 
dethroned, and a republican government was es- 
tablished in Brazil. This radical change in the 

^ Chapter XIII., Cable Cotntnunication. 
' Chapter X., Despotic Law. 
• Chapter XIL, The Breaking of the Crown. 
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form of government in the greatest of South 
American countries went into eflTect November 15, 
1889, and, as soon as it became known in the 
mother-country, created an ominous stir in the 
ranks of the Portuguese republican party, which 
had been for many years growing in numbers and 
influence. 

Dethronement of the King is advocated. — 
The leaders of the party hailed the news of the 
new republic with great joy, holding that the 
event foreshadowed a similar change in the Portu- 
guese government; and the democratic press of 
Lisbon recommended the dethronement of the new 
sovereign. 

Victory for Dom Carlos. — But the king's re- 
tainers were stanch and loyal. During the writer's 
stay on the island, and shortly after the dethrone- 
ment of the emperor, a Brazilian war-vessel put 
into Funchal Bay, flying the flag of the new gov- 
ernment. The Governor of Madeira ordered that 
the new colours should not be recognised, and the 
captain of the Brazilian vessel was obliged to 
hoist the emperor's flag. 

The African Question. — ^The African question 
presented another difficulty that arose to confront 
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Dom Carlos. Serpa Pinto/ Brito Capello, and 
Roberto Ivens returned to Lisbon after making 
a thorough study of the geography of Africa. 
The original Portuguese settlements at Angola 
and Mozambique had been merely ports for the 
convenience of the national maritime commerce ; 
and the trouble which had been brewing for years 
with the English over the question as to how much 
of the interior back of the Portuguese coast settle- 
ments rightly belonged to Portugal came to a head. 
The English, who controlled adjoining provinces, 
claimed that the Portuguese had not attended to 
the settlement or civilization of the portions of 
the interior which they claimed, and by their su- 
perior power the English gained much of their 
ground. The high spirit of the Portuguese was 
wounded not only by the painful contrast between 
their past greatness and their present weakness, 
but also by the stand which the English govern- 
ment and people, their ancient allies, now took 
towards them: the London press was highly 
antagonistic. 

The Portuguese Historians, and their Patriotic 
Pride. — A national pride instilled by the modern 

* Chapter X., Native Dislike for the Enghsh. 
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Portuguese historians, who are ever at great pains 
to keep the glories of old Portugal well in the 
remembrance of the present generation, causes the 
people to be quick to resent any infringement 
upon their rights, and to adhere to their inde- 
pendence and " cry down" " Iberianism." When 
the tidings of England's supremacy in regard to the 
African question reached Madeira, the more tur- 
bulent natives of Portuguese descent were stirred 
to such bitter resentment against the English resi- 
dents as to lead them in some cases to acts of per- 
sonal violence and to rioting;^ but peaceable re- 
lations with the colonists, on whose wealth and 
enterprise the islanders principally rely for main- 
tenance, were quickly resumed. 

The Present Queen. — Dom Carlos I., the pres- 
ent king, married before his accession, in 1886, the 
Princess Marie Am^lie de Bourbon, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Comte de Paris. Both king and queen 
have the same natal day.^ 

The King's Character. — ^The king is an able 

* Chapter X., The Fight of 1889. 

' Chapter XII I., Letter from United States Consul 

Jones to the Writer, Natal Day of the King and 

Queen. 
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man, and he surely needs to be to solve wisely the 
knotty problems which constantly confront him. 
He has a noble bearing, is possessed of courage 
and determination, and is physically as well as 
mentally active. A devotee of athletics, he was, 
before his accession, fond of taking a minor part 
in bull-fights/ On such occasions he invariably 
preserved his incognito. It is related in court cir- 
cles that he once undertook the chief part in a bull- 
fight, a lady having dared him to do so, and nearly 
lost his life. As he was endeavouring to avoid 
an onslaught of the maddened bull, he slipped and 
fell. Fortunately, the cries of the spectators, many 
of whom knew the king, diverted the beast's atten- 
tion for a moment; and in that moment Dom 
Carlos managed to scramble up and make a rush 
for the barricade, which he cleared just in time to 
escape being gored to death. The king is quoted 
as having said that he ^*did those twenty yards 
in record time, and the bull was a good second." 

Why Madeira is Especially Interesting to the 
World. — Of recent years Madeira has become es- 
pecially interesting to the world not only on ac- 



^ Chapter XII., Bull-Fighting. 
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count of its famous wines/ but also because of its 
salubrious atmosphere, which is remarkably cura- 
tive for invalids ; ^ its usefulness as a port of call 
for steamers from all parts of the world ;^ and 
withal its marvellous beauty as an island gem 

amid ever-shining seas. 

' Chapter XXIII., The Vine and the Wine. 

• Chapter XIII., A Watering-Place and Health Eesort ; 
Chapter XYI., Warning to the Invalid. 

• Chapter VI., All about Steamship Eoutes ; Chapter 
XIIL, Steamers to Madeira. 
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CHAPTER V 



LANDING AT MADEIRA 



mabcira from tbc Sea*— The approacli 
to Madeira by ship in fair weather 
aflTords one of the most sublime and 
beautiful spectacles to be witnessed anywhere in 
the world. Before the sea-weary vision the ver- 
dant mountain isle towers in a glistening haze, 
and appears like some realm of enchantment that 
might readily be looked upon as the Kingdom of 
Neptune. 

In Punclial Bay, — ^It is only when the ship 
enters the bay^ and draws near to a white and 
yellow city, stretching inland from a curving 
beach through a valley and up the gentle slopes 
of surrounding hills, that the wondering beholder 
can fully realize that he has come to a habitation 
of men, and not of gods or of water-sprites. Be- 
yond the hill-enclosed city the mountains rise pre- 



^ Chapter XIII., Letter from United States Consul 
Jones to the Writer, The Bay and its Shipping. 
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cipitously in countless ranges, and lift their snowy ^ 
summits into regions of mist. Fleecy clouds, drift- 
ing across the rays of the sun, cause a play of 
strange shadows upon these monsters of earth and 
rock. 

Enterprising Natives. — But from this spectacle 
the traveller turns when there rises a din of wran- 
gling voices near at hand, and the decks become 
transformed into the stalls of a bazaar. For the 
vessel has been surrounded by small crafts, in 
many of which natives have come with various 
wares to sell to the passengers. Embroidery, 
basket-work, and other products of native indus- 
try are offered, and tropical fruits and flowers are 
displayed in rich profusion. 

Native Swimmers. — ^Under the vessel's side and 
scudding about among the scows of the merchant- 
men are to be seen the tiny egg-shell boats of the 
swimmers, — swarthy, black-haired fellows, almost 
naked, and with shiny, olive-coloured skins. They 
float and pose upon the billows or squat at the 
edges of their little crafts, all gesticulating and 
making grimaces like monkeys the while, and 

» Chapter XIV., Snow. 
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blending clamorous shouts with the ware-crying 
voices of the trades-people. It can be seen that 
the swimmers are holding themselves poised for 
immediate diving, and, though their cries may 
sound like unintelligible gibberish to the ear unfa- 
miliar with Portuguese, their meaning, neverthe- 
less, is quickly conveyed by their violent gestures. 
So the amusement-seeking passenger tosses a coin 
overboard to see a dozen lithe forms plunge into 
the water and contest below the surface for the 
coveted prize. They have no fear of sharks, 
which are rarely seen off the southern coast, 
though, the water being remarkably clear and the 
subtropical sun's rays almost perpendicular and 
as penetrating as a submarine search-light's, many 
other varieties of monster fish are to be seen gliding 
about at no great depth. As the health and cus- 
tom-house officers are tardy callers, and as no on€i 
can leave the ship until after their arrival, many 
passengers join in the pastime of coin-tossing. 
Then the swimmers form groups apart to avoid 
collisions, and to occupy the various positions ad- 
vantageous for securing coins. As each individual 
seeks to attract the attention of the coin-tossers to 
himself and to drown the voices of his comrades 
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by the loudness of his own shout, the result is a 
bedlam. It is timely here to remark that the Ma- 
deirans are world-famous swimmers : the daring 
feats which they perform in the water can nowhere 
be surpassed. 

Where Sharks abound. — Off the northern 
coast of the island, where ground-sharks,^ the 
most dangerous species of the shark family, fre- 
quent the water, natives have been known to swim 
while grasping unsheathed daggers, and to attack 
and despatch the man-eater as it turns on its side 
to bite its venturesome assailants in twain. 

Deep-Sea Divers. — Again, it is authoritatively 
recorded that two of these fellows bravely rescued 
a vessel that had been storm-driven against some 
rocks. With the water pouring in through a hole 
in her hull, the vessel had begun to sink, when 
they volunteered to try and save her. No divers' 
armour did they have to put on, but, instead, they 
stripped their bodies to nakedness, and, grasping 
bales of oakum, sprang into the turbulent sea. 
Ere they reappeared above the surface the vessel 
had righted herself upon an even keel and ceased 

^ Chapter XXVI., Marine Yarieties of Fish. 
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to founder. For the natives had dived to the 
place of the leak and pushed their wadding against 
it, when the powerful suction of the inrushing 
water drew it into the hole with such force as 
effectually to plug it until the crew could drain 
the hull of its briny flood and complete the caulk- 
ing from within. 

The divers about the newly arrived ship per- 
form many skilful antics, and at length one, more 
daring than his comrades, volunteers, for a shil- 
ling, to dive from midway up the mast, clear of 
the ship, into the water, and under the hull. The 
amount he asks for is tendered by the passengers, 
and he thereupon clambers with monkey-like 
agility on to the decks and up into the rigging. 
When he reaches the position whence he has 
promised to take his long leap, he poises himself, 
then sways forward and speeds head-first into the 
air. Clearing the vessel's side by a hair's breadth, 
he cleaves the water with scarce a splash, and 
vanishes so swiftly that an onlooker of the instant 
might be deceived into thinking he had witnessed 
the disappearance of an arrow sent from the bow 
of an archer. The ship's passengers who have 
watched the entire performance rush across the 
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deck, where they await the reappearance of the 
diver. After about a minute and a half of breath- 
less suspense the fellow lifts up his head uncon- 
cernedly to announce the accomplishment of his 
feat. 

Health Officers ajid Hotel Agents. — On the 
arrival of the health officers the hotel proprietors 
promptly come alongside in row-boats propelled 
by swarthy oarsmen. For, as Funchal is provided 
with no wharves, vessels cast anchor a few hun- 
dred yards distant from the city front and unload 
cargoes and passengers into crafts provided for 
their conveyance to the shore. 

Landing in Former Days. — ^In earlier days it 
was the custom to land passengers in long boats. 
These were beached on the breakers' crest and 
pulled clear of the dashing spray by means of a 
rope thrown over the projecting prow and attached 
at the other end to a yoke of oxen. But when, 
as not infrequently occurred, the oxen failed to 
respond at the right instant to the goads of their 
drivers, the wave, in the wake of the breaker on 
whose crest the boat had been safely borne, curled 
and broke upon the passengers, sometimes giving 
them a thorough drenching. 
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Present Maimer of Landing. — ^The method of 
receiving visitors to the island has recently been 
much improved by the construction of a small 
pier^ at the new breakwater.* Here passengers 
can be landed in the roughest weather without 
undergoing any risk of the unwelcome bath to 
which formerly they were often subjected. 

The Oiistom-Hoiise. — ^Having decided upon the 
hoteP which promises to afford the most suitable 
and satisfactory accommodations for one's self and 
party, the prospective guest does well to place his 
(or her) various articles of luggage in charge of 
the hotel proprietor or agent, who invariably comes 
aboard the ship, and who can be of considerable 
service in passing things through the custom- 
house. The guests who entrust their keys to the 
hotel representative are saved the trouble of 
having to appear at the custom-house in person, 
and can upon landing proceed to their destination 
without delay. After having been conveyed to 
the shore, all baggage is taken direct to the 

* Chapter XIII., Letter from United States Consul 
Jones to the Writer, The New Pier. 

' Ibidem, The Breakwater. 

• See Chapter VI., Hotels. 
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custom-house and promptly examined. The 
charges are light. Table-linen, bed-linen, made- 
up clothing, and various articles of wearing- 
apparel that have been in use pass freely when 
brought with the passenger. Clothing subse- 
quently imported, however, is subject to a heavy 
duty. AH tobacco must be declared, and an 
amount exceeding four pounds in weight is sub- 
ject to confiscation and fine. Any quantity not 
above fifty grammes (about an ounce and three- 
quarters avoirdupois) is permitted to paas, and all 
beyond that allowance to the weight of four 
pounds is admitted subject to taxation. 

It is advisable for sojourners— even -though they 
intend to rent a quinta ^ and keep house for a sea- 
son in Madeira— to bring as little silver, plated- 
ware, and furniture as possible, for, while such 
articles are admitted on bond for re-exportation, 
considerable trouble attaches to the effecting of the 
various arrangements necessary with the officials. 

Ticket of Residence Requirement. — The ticket 
of residence, which every new-comer is required 

* Quinta, Portuguese for cottage ; see Chapter VI., Fur- 
nished Houses ; Servants ; Marketing. 
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to hold before forty-eight hours have elapsed after 
arrival/ can be procured by the manager of the hotel 
at which one is staying. It is probable that the law 
requiring these tickets will ere long be repealed. 

When a Passport is Necessary. — ^The law re- 
quires that the foreigner who is leaving Madeira 
for any country excepting Portugal should have a 
passport if he has been on the island for a period 
exceeding thirty days. One passport suflBces for 
an entire family. It can be obtained at an office 
in the Alfandega on the payment of eighteen hun- 
dred reis (about f 1.80 or seven shillings) and on 
the exhibition of the consul's certificate, which is 
obtainable of the consul representing the country 
to which the foreigner belongs. 

Oountries having Consuls in Madeira. — The fol- 
lowing countries have consuls in Funchal: Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the United States. 

Modes of Conveyance. — On stepping ashore 
new arrivals undergo their initiative experience 

* Chapter XI., A Thrilling Adventure ; A Hair-breadth 
Escape. 
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with the crowd of gaping natives, which they dis- 
cover in due course of time to be. omnipresent in 
all streets of the populated districts. The require- 
ments of the custom-house having been duly ob- 
served, the choice of an omnibus or of one of the 
two native modes of conveyance to respective des- 
tinations is to be made. 

. The Beds and the Oarro. — The swarthy bear- 
ers of the rSde^ (a hammock slung from a pole 
which is supported at either end by a carrier) 
stand grouped on one side of the thoroughfare, 
where they " bow and scrape" to attract attention, 
while the drivers of the carros^ (bullock-cars 

* For further information regarding this conveyance and 
the rates at which it can be hired, see Chapter VII., Where 
the Eede is desirable. 

' Excepting several omnibuses (Chapter XIII., Letter 
FROM United States Consul Jones to the Writer, Om- 
nibuses), and ten or a dozen carriages imported and owned 
by wealthy English residents, there are no wheeled vehi- 
cles on the island, and the universal native conveyance, 
the carro or sledge, was invented, in the early part of this 
century, by an Englishman. Prior to the carro's intro- 
duction, transportation was accomplished on the backs of 
beasts of burden and of carriers. See Chapter XXIY., 
Cattle-Eaising ; Beasts of Burden. 
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mounted on runners and hung with bright-col- 
oured curtains, which serve to keep off the draft 
and the sun and can be drawn or opened at pleas- 
ure) stand at the heads of their respective horned 
teams and beckon to the new arrivals with beam- 
ing countenances, expressive of their confidence 
— ^which is rarely misplaced— of "securing the 
fares." 

The Superior Oonveyance. — Owing to inexpe- 
rience, new-comers almost invariably pass the rMe, 
with curious but suspicious glance, and select the 
carro for their transportation, with a degree of 
self-satisfaction which is amusing to one who has 
already learned what they will subsequently dis- 
cover — ^that the rMe is the superior conveyance 
for ease and comfort, and equally as safe as the 
carro, the rMe-bearers being remarkably powerful 
and sure-footed. 

Carro Rates of Hire 

Per hour in Funchal 400 reis. 

Per month, anywhere about the island . . . 60,000 " 

To Camara do Lobos and return 4,000 " 

To S. Eoque or S. Martinho 1,500 « 

The carro is four-seated, while the basket-car, a 
much lighter conveyance, is two-seated, and is 
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preferable on excursions among steep hills. It 
can often be hired on more reasonable terms than 
the carro, 

A Bide through the Streets of FunchaJ. — ^Let 
the readers take their first view of Funchal streets 
from the carro, containing the inexperienced new- 
comers. The driver starts his oxen by prodding 
them with an iron-pointed stick, and a boy runs 
ahead and guides their course by means of leather 
thongs attached to the horns of one of the animals 
and grasped in each of his hands. It is also a 
duty of one of the teamsters at short intervals to 
place a piece of grease-soaked cloth upon the road- 
way in such a position that the runners of the 
carro may pass over it, and thus oil their way 
along. Another custom of the teamsters is to herald 
the approach of their passenger-laden conveyance 
by a triumphant shouting, which they continue al- 
most incessantly in stentorian, never-tiring voices. 

Street Paving. — ^The streets are covered with 
small, closely packed cobble-stones, which receive 
a high degree of polish and also considerable grease 
from the lubricated runners of the numerous con- 
veyances constantly passing over them. "Whenever 
the grease-rag is produced, inmates of the carro 
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must brace themselves for the jolt which invariably 
follows the rag's application beneath the runners. 

Narrow Highways.— Slipping, sliding, and jolt- 
ing along, the carro passes through many narrow, 
dirty, winding by-ways, closely walled on either 
side by squallid, one-story buildings, at the doors 
and windows of which the inhabitants appear to 
watch the passers-by. Family parties are inter- 
rupted in the high-road, and must re-enter their 
various abodes or flatten themselves against their 
walls to avoid being run over by the goaded oxen. 
. Along the Boulevard. — Suddenly the carro 
swings around a sharp corner and crosses an ex- 
tensive boulevard to the shopping side of its paved 
street, that extends along either margin of its 
elevated, tree-shaded avenue. 

Scenes by the Wayside. — ^The merry jingling 
of bells on the blooded bullocks of private con- 
veyances, the cries of many teamsters, and the 
occasional strains from guitar, mandolin, and 
machSte^ thrummed by wayside idlers: all these 
sounds are in harmony with the scene, which at 
once impresses visitors as foreign and fascinating. 



^ Chapter XI., Music and Musical Instruments. 
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Shops. — Gaily painted sign-boards before the 
shops attract the eye, and scrutiny discovers them 
to contain pictorial lists of the establishments' 
merchandise, which is thus advertised to the na- 
tives, who are rarely schooled in the art of 
spelling.^ 

The Cathedral Externally. — At one end of the 
boulevard — and facing Cathedral Square, which is 
a continuation of the arboured avenue — stands the 
Cathedral.^ Of semi-Gothic, semi-Italian archi- 
tecture, this edifice is . built after the plan of a 
Roman cross ; its single tower, rising at the north 
corner to the height of one hundred and thirteen 
feet, is highly imposing, and suggestive of a 
monument to a by-gone age. The summit is the 
point of a Dutch-tiled spire, that contains a clock. 
The spire surmounts the battlements of the tower, 

* It is now required by law that all children shall attend 
public school, but the fact that the single public educa- 
tional institution of Funchal numbers but one hundred and 
eighty scholars does not argue well for the law's enforce- 
ment. 

' Chapter IV., Erection of the Cathedral ; Bombardment 

of the Cathedral; Chapter XII., The Interior of the 

Cathedral. 
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which is four-cornered, and contains the bells. 
The sun's rays falling upon the glazed surface of 
the tiles cause them to shine like burnished gold, 
while palm-trees sway their flowering summits in 
the background. 

The Residence Quaxter. — But the carro enters 
a side-street, and the scene is changed. 

Private Gardens. — Behind the far-stretching 
stone walls, topped with ugly shards of broken 
glass,^ rise terraced gardens that abound in tropical 
plants and flowers. Exuberant flowers and foliage^ 
droop over their confines into the street and fill 
the air with fragrance ; while occasional glimpses 
are afforded, between the breeze-swept trees on the 
terraces, of the private residences to which the 
gardens appertain. 

The Ubiquitous Ldzaxd. — Countless little liz- 
ards^ clamber up the stone walls and peep from 
between the crumbling chinks. 

^ These sharp fragments of glass are cemeDted with their 
points upward into the tops of the walls to exclude tres- 
passers. 

' Chapter VII., Madeiran Horticulture; Chapter XIX., 
Flowering Plants ; Chapter XXIII., Scarlet Greraniums. 

• Chapter XXVII., Lizards. 
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Arrival at the Hotel. — ^At length the carro 
turns another corner and draws up before the 
hotel. The guests alight and pass from the glare 
of the sunlit street through a cool, masonried cor- 
ridor to the hotel office. 

How to avoid Sunstroke. — Having made a 
selection of rooms, it is advisable to retire thither 
for a rest ere venturing out into the town again. 
The perpendicular rays of the Madeiran noon-tide 
sun are especially dangerous^ for the new-comer to 
encounter: sunstroke is frequently the result of 
too great activity before becoming acclimated. A 
thorough recuperation in the shady gardens during 
the mid-day hours is recommended. 

Diet for the New-Oomer. — Great care and mod- 
eration as to the diet should also be observed.^ 
Meat ought not to be eaten oftener than twice a 
day, and one should also be abstemious in par- 
taking of native wines and fruits. 

^ Chapter VII., Where the E§de is desirable ; Chapter 
XY I., Humidity ; Air. 
* Chapter XVI., Health, and how to keep it. 
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CHAPTER VI 

STEAMSHIP ROUTES TO MADEIRA; HOTELS AND 
BOARDING-HOUSES IN THE TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES 

aasenocr Steamers^ — Among the 

largest and in every way first-class 
passenger lines whose steamers call at 
Madeira ^ are the following. 

From the United States to Madeira 

Steamers from New York. — Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line. Office : No. 37 Broadway, New York. 
The "Auguste Victoria," a twin-screw express 

^ The writer has selected certain of the representative 
lines for description to show the various countries from 
which Madeira can be reached direct. He does not be- 
lieve a detailed account of every line whose vessels call at 
Madeira would be of sufScient value to justify the necessary 
increase in the bulk of this volume. A complete list of the 
regular lines of steamers to Madeira will, however, be 
found in Chapter XIII., under the heading of "An Ac- 
count of Madeira in 1897," by United States Consul Jones. 
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steamer of this line, offers transportation to Ma- 
deii^ at the end of every January, when it starts 
on its annual cruise to the Orient. Its gallant 
commander, Carl Kaempff, is an able and efficient 
seaman, and one of the several famous captains 
of the transatlantic liners. At any time of the 
year a delightful voyage can be had by an express 
steamer of this line to Southampton. The day of 
departure is Thursday, and arrival at Southamp- 
ton is due on the same day of the following week. 
The steamers of the Union Steamship Company 
and the Castle Mail Packets Company maintain, 
jointly, a weekly service from Southampton to 
Cape Town, Africa, calling at Madeira on the 
third or fourth day out. (See Lines from Eng- 
land to Madeira.) As the day of sailing from 
Southampton is usually Saturday, the passengers 
arriving from America on Thursday can make 
comfortable connection. Should the traveller de- 
sire a more direct route, however, or prefer to 
make the entire voyage from New York to Ma- 
deira through southern seas, the following line 
may be recommended to his attention. 

New York. — Insular Navigation Company. Of- 
fice: No. 29 Broadway, New York. Adolph 
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Falck, general passenger agent. Passengers for 
Madeira are transferred at St. Michael or Fayal, 
of the Azores Islands, by the steamers of the 
Insular Navigation Company's Madeira service, 
which sail as follows : from Fayal on the 28th of 
every month; from St. Michael on the 30th of 
every month. 

Passengers booked through to Lisbon have the 
privilege of remaining on the Azores at their 
leisure, taking the company's steamer for Madeira, 
and thence continuing their journey to Lisbon 
when ready; in this case, however, passengers 
maintain themselves while on shore. 

Rates from New York 

First Cabin. 

To the Azores $50 = £10 58. 5d. 

To Madeira via Azores . . 75 = 15 Ss. 
To Lisbon 75 = 15 8s. 

It is customary to make a reduction of five per 
cent, from the above rates for round-trip cabin 
tickets if these are purchased before departure 
from New York. 

The voyage from New York to the Azores occu- 
pies from eight to nine days, and that from the 
Azores to Madeira from one to two days. 
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San Frandaco. — ^T. H. Goodman, G. T. & P. A., 
agent for the Insular Navigation Company. 

Foreign Agencies of the Insular Navigation Company 

Lisbon Managers, Messrs. Bensaude & Co. 

Fayal " « " « 

St. Michael " " " « 

Terceira Mr. Joaquim Jos^ de Sousa Freitas. 

St. Yorge Mr. Thomas Pereira de Silva. 

Graciosa Mr. Jose de Castro e Mello. 

Flores Mr. James Mackay. 

Madeira Messrs. Fidelio de Freitas Branco e fo. 

From England to Madeira 

Steamers from England. — London and Souths 
ampton. — ^The Union Steamship Company Limited. 
Offices : 94-98 Bishopsgate Street, within, London, 
E. C. ; 14 Cockspur Street, London, S. W. ; and 
Canute Road, Southampton. The magnificent 
South African mail steamers of this company 
make regular fortnightly calls at Funchal. The 
company provide special train and free railway 
tickets' from London to Southampton, from which 
port all steamers sail. 

During the ' months of September, October, and 
November, however, the South African intermedi- 
ate steamers of this company call at Madeira, thus 
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making a weekly service. These vessels call at the 
island on their way homeward during the months 
of April, May, and June. 

Bates 

First Cabin. Second Cabin. 

From London to Madeira . . £15 15s. £10 lOs. 

(= 876.62) (= 851.08) 
From Madeira to London . . £12 128. £8 88. 

(=$61.32) (=$40.91) 

Eound trip £25 10s. £17 Os. 

(= $124.05) (= $82.79) 

A reduction of ten per cent, is made from the 
two single fares if a return ticket is taken at the 
time of starting. The above fares are charged by 
the mail steamers ; the rates by the intermediate 
steamers are slightly lower. 

The voyage from England to Madeira occupies 
from three and a half to four days. 

During the months of June, July, and August 
special fares are charged to tourists and excep- 
tional facilities are offered. Application should be 
made to the Union Company in London. 

Agents in FunchaL — Messrs. Blandy Brothers 
& Co., with whom all passengers should commu- 
nicate regarding their berths in the homeward 
steamers. 
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London. — ^The Castle Mail Packets Company, 
Limited ; Donald, Currie & Co., managers. Offices : 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Fenchurch Street, London; 
15 Cross Street, Manchester; 34 Castle Street, 
Liverpool; 137 West George Street, Glasgow. 
Agents : Blandy Bros. & Co., Madeira ; Miller & 
Co., Las Palmas. 

One of the Royal Mail steamers of this com- 
pany leaves London for Madeira every alternate 
Friday, sailing from Southampton on the follow- 
ing day. The voyage occupies about three and 
one-half days. 



Bates of Passage 




First Class. Second Class. 


Third aass. 


Quineafl Guineas 
Single tickets from England 


Guineas 


to Madeira 15 10 


6 


(—$76.62) (—$51.08) 


(—$30.68) 


Return tickets, good for six 




months, between England 




and Madeira £25 10s. £17 Os. 


£11 6s. 9d. 


(—$124.05) (—$82.79) 


(—$55.21) 


Single homeward feres from ^^'^^^ Quineu 


Guineas 


Madeira to England ... 12 8 


6 


(—$61.32) ( $40.91) 


(=$30.68) 



Return tickets to Madeira are available for re- 
turn from Grand Canary (Las Palmas). 

There is communication between Madeira, Las 
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Palmas, Teneriflfe, and other ports of the Canary 
group, thus affording every facility for extended 
tours. 

Passengers desiring to embark at Southampton 
are furnished with free railway tickets from Ply- 
mouth or London to Southampton by the special 
"Castle" express, leaving Waterloo at 11.40 a.m. 
every alternate Saturday. Homeward passengers 
landing at Southampton also receive free railway 
tickets to London or Plymouth. 

Length of passage from Southampton to Ma- 
deira is about three and a half days. 

Th« steamers of this line are uLrpassed in the 
excellence of their accommodations, their liberal 
table, and careful attendance. 

Cheap return tickets for tourists to Madeira are 
issued by the Castle Line from the 10th of June 
to the 3d of September. 

Liverpool. — The British and African Steam 
Navigation Company; the African Steamship 
Company. Managers, Elder, Dempster & Co., 
Water Street. London office : 4 Saint Mary Axe, 
E. C. 

A steamer of one of these companies starts from 
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Liverpool every alternate Wednesday for the west 
coast of Africa, calling at Madeira en route. The 
voyage lasts about six days. 

Bates 

First Cabin. Second Cabin. 
From Liverpool to Madeira £10 £6 

(=$48.70) (=$29.22) 
Bound trip (ticket good for twelve months) £15 £12 

(=$73.05) (=$58.44) 

Agents in Funchal. — ^Messrs. Blandy Brothers 
&Co. 

Feom the Canary Islands to Madeira 

Steamers from the Oanary Islands. — Steamers 
of the British and African Steam Navigation Com- 
pany stop at Santa Cruz in Teneriflfe. 

Bates 

First Cabin. 

From Santa Cruz, TcDeriffe, to Funchal, Madeira $14.61 

(=£3) 

From Portugal to Madeira 

Steamers from Portugal. — Lisbon. — ^Empreza 
Insulana de NavegacSo. 

A steamer of this line leaves Lisbon on the 20th 
of every month and reaches Madeira on the 22d. 
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Offices : Caes de Sodr6, No. 84, Lisbon. Messrs. 

Fidelio de Freitaa Branco e fo, 61 Rua do SabSo, 

Funchaly agents. 

Bates 

First Cabin. 

From Lisbon to Madeira $29.22 (=£6) 

Lisbon. — ^Empreza Nacional de NavegacSo para 
Africa. 

Steamers of this company leave Lisbon on the 
5th of the month, arriving at Madeira on the 8th. 

Offices : Rua Ferregial de Cima, No. 4, Lisbon. 

Messrs. Blandy Brothers, Rua da Alfandega, Fun- 

chal, agents. 

Bates 

First Cabin. 

From Lisbon to Madeira $29.22 (= £6) 

From Paris to Lisbon by way of Madrid 

Prom Pajis to Lisbon by Rail. — ^The journey 
from Paris to Madrid may be taken by railway, 
and occupies thirty-five hours. The trip from 
Madrid to Lisbon can be made comfortably by 
rail in about thirty-one hours. 

Bates 

From Paris to Madrid, by rail . . . $40.91 (= £8 Ss.) 

From Madrid to Lisbon, by rail . . 818.51 (=£3 16s.) 
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From Belgium to Madeira 

Steamers from Belgium. — Antwerp. — ^Lamport 
and Holt (River Plate Line). 

These steamers are despatched from Antwerp 
(calling at London, Southampton, and Lisbon) 
about the 1st and 15th of the month. They usu- 
ally call at Madeira, and are well furnished and 
punctual. The voyage, including the delightful 
trip through Holland on the river Scheldt, occu- 
pies about ten days. 

Rates 



First Cabin. 






Francs 






From Antwerp to Madeira . 324 


— $61.16 


= £12 lis. 4d. 


Round trip 500 


= 94.40 


= 19 7 4 



From Germany to Madeira 

Steamers from Germany. — Hamburg. — ^Wor- 
mann Linie. About five times a month steamers 
of this company leave Hamburg for the West 
African coast The steamer that leaves Hamburg 
on the 10th of every month calls at Plymouth 
if sufficient inducement offers, and at Madeira. 
Every vessel of the line calls at Madeira on the 
return voyage. The passage from Hamburg to 
Madeira occupies about nine days. 
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Agents of the lines in Madeira and Grand Ca- 
nary, Blandy Brothers & Co. ; in Teneriffe, Ham- 
ilton & Co. 

Bates 

First Cabin. 
Marks 

From Hamburg to Madeira . 200 =$47.63 =£9 15s. 7d. 
Round trip 320 = 76.21 = 15 13 2 

JSambuTff. — Hamburg -Siidamerikanische 
DampfschifiTahrts-Gesellschaft. A steamer of this 
line sails every Wednesday from Hamburg to the 
Brazils via Lisbon, once monthly touching at Ma- 
deira outward ; and on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of 
every month from Hamburg to the River Plate 
and to the Parana via Madeira. When homeward 
bound nearly all its steamers call at Teneriffe. 

Hates 

First Cabin. 
Marks 

From Hamburg to Madeira . . 350 =$83.35 =£17 28. 3d. 



From France to Madeira 

Steamers from Prance. — Havre and Bordeaux. 
— Chargeurs Reunis. Agents: Blandy Brothers 
& Co., Madeira ; Hardisson FrSres, Teneriffe. 

Vessels of this line sail twice monthly from 
Havre and every second month from Bordeaux, 
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and stop invariably at Madeira on the homeward 
voyage. The intermediate ports are Gibraltar, 
Malaga, and Barcelona. 

Bates 
Fare home from Madeira , . . 250 francs = $48.65 = £10 

Return tickets are good for twelve months. 
Families of four persons are entitled to a reduction 
of five per cent. 

Marseilles. — Soci^t^ G^n^rale de Transports 
Maritimes k Vapeur. Offices: No. 8, Rue Me- 
nars (Rue du 4 Septembre) , Paris ; No. 3, Rue 
des Templiers, Marseilles. Agents : M. A. Silva 
Passos, Madeira ; Hijos de Juan Yanez, Teneriffe ; 
Miller & Co., Grand Canary. 

A vessel of this line sails from Marseilles on the 
25th of every month for Madeira, calling at Bar- 
celona, Malaga, and Gibraltar en route. Rates 
can be obtained by application to the home offices 
or to the agencies. 

The Maritime Signal Tower. — There is an old 
tower, which from a distance resembles a light- 
house, that stands on the beach near the main 
entrance to the city. It was erected by one Ban- 
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ger, an English merchant, during the years 1796- 
98, at a cost of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-five pounds, for the purpose of unloading 
vessels. In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was so little beach at the city front that 
vessels could approach to where the tower now 
stands, a considerable distance removed from the 
water's edge. The tower is at present used by 
Messrs. Blandy Brothers & Co. as a signal-station. 

Hotels in Madeiea 

The New Hotel. — Mr. William Reid is the pro- 
prietor of the famous Reid Hotels, established in 
the year 1850, by appointment of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The New Hotel is situated 
in a garden of several acres on the clifis to the 
west of Funchal, on the new road^ overlooking 
the sea, and commanding an extensive view of the 
mountains. There is a bungalow in the hotel 
garden, and there are good sea-bathing and 
boating.^ 

* Chapter XIII., Letter from United States Consul 
Jones to the Writer, The New Boad, the only Level Boad. 
' Boating is described in Chapter VIII., Caves. 
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Boat Hire. — ^Boats can be hired at the following 
rates. 

Two-oared boat .... 400 reis per hour. 
Four-oared boat .... 600 " " « 
« « " . . . . 2550 " " day. 

The Royal Edinburgh Hotel. — ^This fine house 
was Mr. Reid's first hotel ; hence it has been the 
longest under his nianagement. 

The charges are from fifty thousand reis per 
month upward. 

The hotel is situated near the New Public 
Gardens and not far removed from the sea. It is 
carried on under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Reid. 

The German Hotel.— This house also belongs 
to Mr. Eeid ; it is under the management of Snr. 
Francisco Nunes, who speaks German. 

It is situated on the Rua das Hortas and is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden. 

The charges are the same as those of the Royal 
Edinburgh Hotel, and include meals and services. 

Breakfast is served at nine o'clock, table d'hdte 
at two o'clock, and supper at seven o'clock. 

The Hotel Miles Oarmo. — ^This hotel, another 
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of Mr. Eeid's, offers excellent accommodations. 
It is situated in the eastern section of the town 
and has an attractive garden. 

The charges are from fifty thousand to eighty 
thousand reis per month. 

Hotel Santa Olara. — ^This is one of the largest 
and finest hotels in Funchal. It stands on high 
ground and overlooks the city and harbor. Mr. 
Reid is the proprietor. 

The charges are from sixty thousand reis up- 
ward, according to the location and size of the 
rooms. This rate includes the use of the public 
rooms in the house, lights, services, and meals. 
Suites of rooms may be engaged and meals taken 
in private by arrangement. 

The dining-room services are early tea or coffee 
at seven o*clock, breakfast at nine o'clock, luncheon 
at one o'clock, afternoon tea at half after four 
o'clock, and dinner at seven o'clock. 

Jones's Hotel, "Bella Vista."— This hotel has 
been recently renovated with modern improve- 
ments. Its sanitary appointments are very good. 
It is situated in the midst of a garden of three 
acres and at a height of one hundred and fifty feet 
above sea-level. It commands a splendid view of 
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Funclial and of the ocean, and has broad tennis- 
courts and other arrangements for pleasantly 
spending the time. It is about ten minutes' walk 
from the English club. It has a southern aspect 
and contains large suites of airy rooms. Particular 
attention is paid to invalids. 

Special rates can be obtained by guests who 
contemplate a protracted stay. All steamers are 
met by the proprietor, Mr. Eugene G. Jones, who 
will engage quintas or servants, or give any infor- 
mation to families, on receipt of a telegram or 
letter requesting him so to do. 

Accommodations away from Punchal. — Per- 
sons who intend to prolong their stay at Madeira 
would do well to make a special arrangement with 
the proprietor of some first-class hotel in Funchal 
for accommodations to be paid for only when oc- 
cupied. Thus Funchal may be made the visitors' 
head-quarters, and excursions therefrom can be 
taken to the various localities of interest through- 
out the island or the entire island group. The 
best public houses at which to stop in the adjacent 
country are perhaps the following. 

Lodging at Boa Ventura. — ^At the wine-shop of 
a certain Manoel Carvelho lodging can be had on 
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the payment of about nineteen hundred reis per 
day. 

Lodging at Santa Oruz. — ^The excellent hotel 
at this place, the Hotel Santa Cruz, is described at 
some length in Chapter VIII* 

Lodging at Sao Vicente. — ^This village is very 
centrally situated and within easy access of many 
places of interest. Accommodation can be had at 
the house of Snr. Diniz. 

Lodging at Baba^al. — These grand water-falls 
can be reached by an overland route from Sao 
Vicente. The tourist can either tent out here or 
may, perhaps, for a small fee, be able to obtain 
accommodations at the house of the engineer, who 
dwells close by. If lodging with the engineer is 
desired, however, it is advisable to obtain written 
permission in Funchal beforehand at Obras Publi- 
cas, Rua de S. Pedro. 

Lodging at Santa Anna. — ^Lodging can be had 
at the house of Snr. Acciaioli at the rate of two 
thousand reis per day. 

Lodging at Seixal. — Donna M. Freitas takes 
boarders at a charge of two thousand reis per day. 

Except at the last-named place, it is advisable 
to have one's own food supply, as the dietary of 
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the natives of the inland villages, where fish is not 
to be had at a moment's notice, is not always ac- 
ceptable to the fastidious American or European. 

Whenever an excursion is planned to any of 
the foregoing places, the visitor should previously 
send word of his intention, either by mail or by a 
runner, to the house at which he intends to lodge. 
This should be done in order that the rooms 
desired may be cleared of the insect population 
which sometimes inhabit them when they are not 
in use, or if they are in use to give the occupants 
a chance to vacate temporarily. 

Private English Houses. — Immediately opposite 
the west gate of the New Public Gardens in Fun- 
chal stands the Park House, where those who are 
seeking a quiet and comfortable home life are 
likely to be suited. The Smarts, an English 
family, are residents at this house and look after 
the wants of the boarders. Mr. Smart may be 
addressed as to terms and special arrangements for 
a long stay. 

There are several other private houses where 
select boarders are received. These may be found 
upon inquiry. 

Furnished Houses. — There are in Funchal and 
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its vicinity many furnished quintas (houses) with 
beautiful gardens attached, which can be rented 
by families who prefer this mode of residence to 
living in hotels or at boarding-houses. In such 
cases it has often been found desirable to have a 
trusty servant from home, to oversee the native 
servants, in the capacity of housekeeper. 

Servants. — Servants^ are generally hired by the 
month, and wages vary as follows : 

Wages 

Rates per Month. 

Errand- or kitchen-boy . . . 3,000 to 4,000 reis." 

House-maid 6,000 " 

Under house-maid 3,000 " 

Man cook 8,000 to 11,000 " 

Waiter 8,000 to 11,000 " 

Waitress 5,000 to 6,000 « 

Hammock-bearer 9,400 " • 

^ The proper treatment of servants is discussed in 
Chapter XI., under the heading Good Manners. 

' One thousand reis are practically equivalent to one 
dollar, or something over three shillings. See Chapter 
XIII., Currency Denominations and Approximate Equiv- 
alents. 

' A complete table of rates will be found in Chapter 
VII., How the Rede should be hired. 
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At the foregoing rates of wages food in the 
house is expected. 

Drinldiig- Water. — The only good drinking- 
water comes from springs in the rock foundations 
of the governor's palace, and the outlets for the 
water, under the main front of the edifice, are 
called As Fontes de Jodo Diniz} Thence water 
should be brought daily, and a large earthen jug 
is the vessel usually employed for the purpose. 
The hammock-bearer (if paid eleven thousand 
five hundred reis per month, which are the usual 
wages for gardening, marketing, house-cleaning, 
and errand-running, besides hammock-bearing*), 
errand-boy, or cook may be sent on this mission. 

The Oook. — Portuguese cooks are masters of 
their art. One of the most famous of Portuguese 
dishes is sponge-cake {pdo de 16). No one can 
equal a Portuguese cook in making sponge-cake. 
There are many other native delicacies which it is 
worth while allowing the cook carte blanche to 
make. 

Marketing. — Temptation to be dishonest con- 

^ Chf^pter VII., As Fontes de Joao Diniz. 
' Chapter VII., How the Eede should be hired. 
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fronts the servant who does the marketing. Such 
being the case, a list of the various articles pur- 
chasable in the markets is given on the preceding 
page, with their proper prices and Portuguese 
names following the English names alphabetically 
arranged. 

Maorket Value of Commodities. — ^The weight is 
expressed by the kilo, an abbreviation for kilo- 
gramma, which is equivalent to 2.204 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Clubs and libraries. — There is a fine English 
Club in the Kua da Alfandega, of which it is de- 
sirable for every English and American visitor to 
become a member while in Madeira. For here 
are to be met the prominent residents, and the 
members of the English colony in Funchal are 
most delightful people. Tea is served late in the 
afternoon, which is a time of meeting for the 
members. The airy and well-appointed billiard 
and reception rooms and a library containing some 
four thousand five hundred volumes add materi- 
ally to the comfort of the club-house. The second 
and third stories on the south side command an 
excellent view of the bay. The membership dues 
are three thousand reis per month. 
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The Club Funchalense is the fashionable Portu- 
guese social organization, and here one meets the 
native aristocrats. Afternoon receptions and balls 
are held here during the season of social gayeties, 
and for the foreigner who is staying a consider- 
able time in the town it is a very pleasant club to 
belong to. 

Other Portuguese clubs of good standing are 
the Club RestauragSo and the Associagao Com- 
mercial. 

A German library connected with the German 
hotel at the Hortas has some nineteen hundred 
volumes. 

The Municipal Chamber has a library of about 
seventeen hundred and eighty-five volumes, the 
majority of which are works on theology. Free 
access is had to this library, but, as the books are 
all in Portuguese, they are of little interest to the 
average English or American visitor. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EXCURSIONS ABOUT FUNCHAL AND IN THE 

VICINITY 

/^^be mount CbUrcb*— The first few days 
^ I after arriving at Funchal may be well 
^•l^ spent in visiting the various points of 
interest in the town and surrounding districts. 
The Mount Church, one of the first buildings ob- 
servable from the sea, is invariably visited by the 
passing voyager who has but a few hours to 
spend in the island ere returning to his on-going 
vessel. 

Railway and Tramway. — ^While formerly the 
ascent was to be accomplished only by the aid of 
a horse, carro, or rede, there has recently been 
constructed a railway — known as Caminho de 
Ferro do Monte — from the Pombal (ten minutes* 
walk from the beach, and reached by a tramway 
running from the landing pier) to the mount's 
summit, and the ascent costs but two hundred and 
forty reis (about twenty-four cents, or one shilling, 
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according to the varying rates of exchange)/ and 
the round trip three hundred reis (about thirty 
cents, or one shilling and threepence.) There are 
from seven to ten trains a day, and more on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Sledging down the Mount. — Though it is ad- 
visable to employ the railway as a means of con- 
veyance to the summit, the pleasure of the rapid 
descent in wicker sledges must not be forgotten, for 
it was to avail themselves of this strange amuse- 
ment that many visitors formerly ascended the 
mount. The church, which was erected about the 
year 1470, is dedicated to Our Lady of the As- 
sumption (Nossa Senhorra do Monte), and is a 
two-spired edifice, situated on the side of a steep 
hill or mount at an elevation of nineteen hundred 
and sixty-five feet above sea-level. The main en- 
trance commands a somewhat tree-obstructed view 
of the city and harbour. It is reached from the 

^ While the official rate of exchange is four dollars and 
a half to every twenty shillings, the unofficial, or pur- 
chasing power, rate is constantly varying between five 
thousand and six thousand reis to the pound sterling 
(twenty shillings). See Chapter XTII., Currency Denomi- 
nations and Approximate Equivalents. 
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street by a flight of sixty-eight steps. Across the 
road is a " P. V. B." {pdo vinho bom^ bread and 
good wine on the premises), or wine-shop, whence 
the mount sledges^ (carros) start on their down- 
ward route by the straight, cobble-paved Monte 
road (carro-fare, two hundred and fifty reis per 
person). To excursionists trudging homeward 
from some mountain climb or exploring tour to 
the north of the island, it is a relief to come upon 
the Monte road with its means of rapid transit to 
their destination. The sledges seat two peraons, 
and their conductors can be engaged to meet a 
party returning by way of the Mount Church. A 
courier may be despatched ahead to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements. 

Legend of the Fountain. — The natives believe 
that at a fountain near the church the Virgin 
Mary appeared and performed a miracle some two 
hundred years ago. The tradition is that during 



^ The mount sledges are padded and cushioned, have 
heavy wooden runners, and are so expertly guided that 
an accident is a rare occurrence. The sensation felt during 
their rapid descent is like that of American tobogganning 
or coasting, or, again, like riding on a switchback. 
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a famine^ which threatened the island, when the 
priests led the inhabitants of Fiinchal in a proces- 
sion to the Church of the Virgin and there made 
supplication for food, a grain-laden vessel came 
into the bay. The half-famished people rushed to 
the shore and welcomed the crew, who, the tradi- 
tion continues, said that their ship had been drawn 
to the island through a dead calm by a marvellous 
figure in white. The priests confirmed the belief 
that it was the Virgin who had brought the ship 
into port when they discovered her graven image, 
that stands upon the altar of the church, to be 
dripping with sea-water. 

Feast of the Assumption. — ^The Feast of the 
Assumption is still observed at the Mount Church 
on the 15th of every August, and the natives flock 
there from all parts of the island, always treating 
the day of the feast as a holiday.^ 

The disinterested sight-seer does not linger with- 
in the church, for its interior decorations are un- 

* Chapter XI., Famine j Chapter XIII., Density of the 
Population. 

' Chapter XII., F§te-Days and Religious Celebrations ; 
Chapter VIL, As in Biblical Days; Chapter XI., Reli- 
gious Life ; Biblical Customs. 
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attractive, consisting in a few wretchedly executed 
paintings of a mournful though religious character. 

A View of the Interior. — ^A walk of seven min- 
utes along the paved road running to the east of 
the church brings the pedestrian to a point com- 
manding the most extensive view of the wild and 
rugged interior to be had in the vicinity of Fun- 
chal. 

The Little Ourral. — Far below, through the 
mountain fastnesses, winds the ravine of the Ri- 
beira de Joao Gomes. Near the point where the 
forks of its stream (Ribeira)^ converge is situated a 
branch of the Curral dos Romeiros (Fold for the 
Pilgrims) or Little Curral. To the westward, 
where the Cabo GirSo mountains pierce the 
clouds, the scene is wild and picturesque. To 
the eastward, where the lofty chains of the Pal- 
heiro extend their forest-covered sides and mist- 
crowned summits, the aspect is equally grand and 
rugged. 

Pico do Areeiro. — ^A long but delightful excur- 
sion which leads past the Mount Church is that to 

• * Bibeira is the name by which both the extensive ravine 
and its stream are called. Blheiro designates the small 
stream and ravine. 
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the Pico do Areeiro, one of the towering peaks of 
the central mountain ridge. It rises to a height 
of five thousand eight hundred and ninety-three 
feet above sea-level, and commands a most exten- 
sive view of the island's remarkable conformation. 

A mighty chaos of mountains and ravines 
stretches below, away and afar ; and abysses that 
seem to reach into the centre of the earth suggest 
the entrance to the infernal regions, as described 
by Dante. It is an awe-inspiring sight, this colos- 
sal, volcanic upheaval, and especially so when seen 
at sunrise or sunset. At either the beginning or 
the close of the day the great boulders and cliffs 
glow fiery red like living coals, and the basalt sides 
of the precipices shine as with the gleam from a 
mighty subterranean fire. There are moments 
when the entire island seems wrapped in a vast 
conflagration, and the effect upon the beholder is 
strange and startling beyond description. 

The Grajid Ourral. — Other jagged and spire- 
like peaks rise in a circular group around a deep, 
evergreen, and populated valley that is known as 
the Grand Curral. The Pico do Areeiro overlooks 
this valley, and completes the circle of mountain- 
peaks surrounding it. So it will perhaps be easy 
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to appreciate the scientist's theory that this group 
constitutes the remains of a circular ridge which 
formed in by-gone ages the crater of a gigantic 
volcano. 

Picos Ruivo, Cidrao, Canario, and Torres. — Of 
these peaks surrounding the Grand Curral the 
Pico Ruivo ^ is the highest in the island, and the 
other eminences, the Cidrao, Canario, and Torres,^ 
are nearly as high and form the loftiest mountain 
group. The fact that their summits are covered 
with lava renders the hypothesis of their having 
anciently been part of a crater more plausible. 

A Guide is Desirable. — As sudden storms fre- 
quently occur in the highlands and render many 
of the pathways difficult to find and sometimes 
impassable, the services of a guide familiar with 
the various passes are desirable on an expedition 
to any of the peaks overlooking the Grand Curral. 

How to dress for Mountaineering. — Now, only 
a man with a strong constitution can prudently 
rely entirely upon his own powers of locomotion 
in these mountain rambles. He should carry an 

' Chapter XIX., Yellow Violet. 

' For the heights of the above mentioned mountains, see 
Chapter XV., Altitudes. 
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alpenstock (astea), be loosely clad, and wear the 
native raw-hide boots, in order to preserve his 
equilibrium on the slippery moss and boulders. 

Where the RSde is Desirable. — It is in many 
cases advisable to have the indispensable rede out- 
fit at hand, in order to fall back on this convey- 
ance in times of great fatigue, for visitors from 
the temperate zones are in constant danger of sun- 
stroke. Warning against running any risks under 
the nearly perpendicular rays of the Madeiran sun 
has been given in Chapter V., "How to avoid 
Sunstroke.*^ In spite of the mountain breezes 
which blow continually, the atmosphere is often 
humid and contains a great deal of invisible moist- 



ure/ 



How to Ohoose the R^de-Bearers. — The coun- 
tryman is a more sturdy hammock-bearer than the 
townsman. His wages vary from five hundred to 
six hundred reis per day, at which rate of pay he 
should supply his own food. In any case the price 
should be agreed upon at the time of engaging 
bne^s hammock-men, and it is advisable to with- 



^ Chapter XVL, Humidity; Air; Health and How to 

keep it. 
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hold full payment until the traveller has reached 
his journey's end. 

How the Rede is carried. — ^The hammock itself 
is cushioned and curtained and swung upon a long 
pole, which is carried at either end on the shoul- 
der of a rMe-man. The rede and pole have to- 
gether an average weight of about a hundred and 
thirty pounds, and this burden added to the weight 
of the " fare" is borne with the most remarkable 
ease by the rMe-men. 

The Madeiran Walk. — Their gait, which may 
be described as the Madeiran walk, is quite peculiar 
to these islanders. It is a long loping stride, by 
which, although the knee is unbent when the foot 
touches the ground, great speed is attained. The 
body is held perfectly straight, the shoulders are 
thrown well back, and the legs are alternately 
swung loosely forward by a pivot-like motion of 
the hips. When wishing to move even more 
quickly, the bearers break into a swinging, shuf- 
fling trot, which they can maintain for several 
miles at a time without any apparent signs of 
fatigue, though they perspire freely. During the 
progress of the journey the bearers entertain them- 
selves by singing improvised songs, the trend of 
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which is a discussion of the weight of their " fare." 
It is lucky for the heavy person who does not 
understand Portuguese, while the man of lighter 
weight misses many compliments through his ig- 
norance of the language. 

The BSde Superior to Oonveyances of Similar 
Kind in other Parts of the World. — Conveyances 
of a somewhat similar character to the rMe are 
used in China, Japan, and the Portuguese posses- 
sions in South Africa, — the palanquin of India 
just escapes being identical ; but the Madeiran rMe 
is in solid comfort and in outward appearance su- 
perior to any other conveyance of its kind. The 
r^de-man has the strength of an ox and the en- 
durance of an Indian. The writer has been borne 
up an ascent at double the pace he could have 
accomplished afoot. On the hottest day there is 
invariably a crowd of applicants to carry the 
r^de. 

How the Rede should be hired. — Hammock- 
bearers may be hired by the hour, by the day, or 
by the month.^ When they supply their own 
food, their charges are as follows : 

^ Chapter VI., Servants. 
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Mates of Hire 

Bell 

For each man, by the hour 200 

For each man, by the day, in the vicinity of Fun- 

chal 600 

For each man, by the afternoon, for three after- 
noons per week • 400 

For each man, by the month, exclusive of other 
service , . . . 9,400 

For each man, by the month, including such ser- 
vice as gardening, marketing, house-cleaning, 
and errand-running . . , . ^ 11,500 

Time required for Certain Excursions. — ^The 
visit to the Mount Church and its surrounding 
neighbourhood may occupy the better part of a 
morning; the excursion to the Grand Curral is 
comfortably accomplished by r^de or on foot in 
two and a half hours each way, and by horse in 
considerably less time, but to gain the summit of 
the Pico do Areeiro or of any of its neighbouring 
accessible peaks from the valley of the Curral an 
hour and a half must be occupied in steady climb- 
ing ; or if the expedition to the summit of Pico 
do Areeiro be made from Funchal by way of the 
Mount Church, eight hours should be allowed 
for its satisfactory accomplishment. After making 
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any one of the aforementioned excursions, the new- 
comer can well afford, immediately on his return 
to town, to repair to his hotel for rest and refresh- 
ment. He will then perhaps find it opportune to 
take a siesta in the garden, which is invariably 
an attractive place, being a special feature in the 
establishment of every hotel. 

Madeiran Horticulture. — ^The natives are won- 
derful gardeners.^ In some of their fantastic and 
dwarfing arrangements of plants, and in their 
economy of territory, they remind the visitor of 
the Japanese. In Madeira the land-owner often 
prizes his garden next to his wife and offspring ; 
and the wealthy residents vie with one another in 
their horticulture. 

Hotels, private houses, and quintas are built 
with the dining-room opening into the garden. 
Some British authors have said that the gardens 
of Madeira do not bear comparison with those of 
England. But, though the strictly systematic 
arrangements required by the home rules of gar- 
dening are not observed, it is nevertheless a fact 

^ Chapter V., Private Gardens ; Chapter XIX., Flower- 
ing Plants; Chapter XXIII., Scarlet Geraniums. 
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that Madeiran gardeners are gifted with remark- 
able originality ; and, as there is much greater 
variety and luxuriance in the plants and flowers 
of Madeira/ the gardens should atone by their 
contents for what they may lose by their non- 
conformity with the laws of home gardenings 

Hotel Gterdens. — ^The hotel gardens are usually 
filled with winding paths that render distances 
deceptive. An acre of ground may be so culti- 
vated that a lawn-tennis court in its centre will be 
exceedingly difficult to find, and the least indirect 
way thither will lead by sparkling fountains and 
an artificial ruin, over a miniature mountain, 
through latticed arbours, and around beds of ex- 
quisite flowers ; it will also lead zigzag through 
a tiny forest, a cane-brake, an orange-grove, and 
between rows of banana-trees, whose broad leaves 
arch overhead like giant umbrellas. Monkeys 
chatter in bright-painted cages placed along the 
way, while tame parrots and brilliantly plumaged 
birds of several other varieties call from their 
perches among the tropical foliage to the passer- 

* For a list of the flowering plants of Madeira see Chap- 
ter XIX. 
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by. One's attention is so apt to become distracted 
by the sights and sounds along the way that the 
last turn which brings him abruptly upon the 
tennis-court is unexpected. It is rather amusing 
to observe the expression of bewilderment with 
which new-comers invariably emerge from the 
final turning of the garden's labyrinth. 

Lawn-Tennis. — The hotel tennis-court is usu- 
ally a good one, and a game can be greatly en- 
joyed in the late afternoon, when a cool breeze 
usually puts to flight the mid-day heat. Player^ 
have often been known to become irrational and to 
do ridiculous things in the midst of a game during 
the hot hours, for the sun of the tropics is treachr 
erous, and its almost perpendicular rays are quick 
to strike and overcome the venturesome. 

The Season for a Stroll about Town. — As the 
late afternoon is a good time for exercising, a short 
walk about the town is offered as a suggestion that 
the visitor may like to follow. 

Hospi9io. — Oddly, a hospital is the most beau- 
tiful building in Funchal, and its architect was a 
Mr. Lamb, of London. Its corner-stone was laid 
in the year 1856, and its erection was completed 
three years later, at an expense of some thirty- 
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two thousand six hundred pounds, which was 
borne entirely by the estate of the late dowager 
Empress of Brazil. 

The Late Dowager Empress of Brazil. — This 
lady became a victim of consumption, and was 
brought to Madeira by her mother. Towards the 
close of her sad life she conceived the idea of erect- 
ing a hospital for consumptives as a memorial 
to her deeply mourned and only child, Princess 
Amelia. But as death drew near and she realised 
that she would not be able to begin the work her- 
self, she made her will in favour of her sister, the 
dowager Queen of Sweden, and provided therein 
that the latter should attend to the building of the 
memorial. The empress passed away in the year 
1853, and her sister conscientiously undertook 
and faithfully accomplished the work thus left to 
her. 

Situated in the midst of a lovely garden on the 
Angustias Hill, near the New Road, the hospi§io 
commands an extensive view of the town, bay, 
and neighbouring mountains. A stroll through 
the grounds is interesting, and admission can easily 
be had of the gate-keeper. The establishment is 
excellently carried on by means of the income 
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derived from a large endowment fund provided by 
the will of the late empress. The noble Sisters 
of the Order of Saint Vincent de Paul ^ devote 
much of their time to caring for the consumptive 
patients, and the evenings of many lives are 
brightened by their cheering smiles and never- 
ceasing kindnesses. 

Hospi9io Santa Gasa da Misericordia. — ^There 
is another hospital, the Santa Casa da Miseri- 
cordia, which is a large and rather imposing edi- 
fice on the north side of the Praga da Constituigao. 
The building is not modern, having been erected 
in the year 1685, but it is in fairly good repair. 
Natives are admitted free or on the payment of a 
nominal fee, but foreigners are charged about two 
shillings (forty-eight cents) per day for treatment, 
lodging, and food, besides the cost of drugs, which 
they must pay for as an extra. A chapel on the 
grounds is dedicated to Saint Elizabeth, and on 
July 2 of every year the Festival of the Visita- 
tion is celebrated there, and the towns-people send 
floral contributions to the patients. There is in 
the hospital a department for foundlings, who are 



' Chapter IX., Nunneries. 
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received through a revolving gate from the hands 
of the deserting parent or guardian. 

Leprosy, and the Leper Hospital. — Leprosy is 
a common disease among the lower classes, espe- 
cially in the western part of the island. The Leper 
Hospital, erected in 1665, is situated at Sao La- 
zaro.^ There is on the hospital grounds a quaint 
and ancient chapel where religious services are 
held. This chapel, probably the smallest temple 
of worship in the world, is a building about nine 
feet in length and six feet in breadth. A ceiling 
fourteen feet from the floor permits of a gallery, 
which encircles the upper interior. On the floor 
is a pulpit, where the priest conducts services. 
Standing in the pulpit this holy man appears to 
be at the bottom of a pit, the gallery rising to the 
vaulted ceiling seeming to form the upper walls 
of the pit. It is in this gallery that the lepers 
assemble and hearken to the priest's voice as it rises 
from the depths beneath. It is a strange arrange- 
ment, but a practical and sanitary one, for the 

^ Places of interest near the Leper Hospital are the 
chapel of Santa Catarina and the lime-kilns of Funchal ; 
Chapter III., Where Zargo is buried. 
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priest is in this way free from the atmosphere of 
the lepers, who are above him, and whose exhala- 
tions rise and thus leave the atmosphere on the 
ground-floor clear. 

Pra9a da Oonstitm9ao. — Across the Praga da 
Constitui§ao, or Constitution Square, from the 
Santa Casa da Misericordia Hospital, is the Gov- 
ernor's Palace, an extensive, turreted structure. A 
i pleasant walk to it can be had through the Pra§a, 

I which is well shaded by evergreen trees. 

! A Public Garden — Adjoining the Praga, and 



I 



also facing the Palace, is a small public garden, 
filled with luxuriant plants of many interesting 
varieties. The Pra§a was in former days the 
fashionable promenade. The New Public Gar- 
dens have, however, since replaced the Praga in 
fashionable popularity. 

The New Public Gardens. — ^The New Public 
Gardens^ were opened but a few years ago, and are 
most attractive and popular. They contain many 
valuable specimens of trees and plants of almost 



' The New Public Gardens occupy the grounds on 
which formerly stood the head Franciscan monastery. 
See Chapter IX., A Monastery of By-gone Days. 
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every known tropical variety, and hortieulturally 
are the finest in the island. 

At the junction of the main thoroughfares in 
the middle of the gardens there is an elevated 
stand where a military band plays twice a week 
and on fSte-days. At such times the fashion and 
wealth and rank of the town are to be seen 
thronging in public promenade about the gardens. 
, Pra9a da Bainha. — ^A new pra§a has just been 
opened. It extends along the New Koad towards 
the Pontinha, Breakwater, and is described at 
length in Chapter XIII., Letter from United 
States Consul Jones to the writer, Pra9a da 
Bainha. 

Palacio de Sfto Louren9o. — The Paladoj famil- 
iarly known to the Madeirans as the Fortaleza, 
and to the English as the Governor's Palace, is a 
rather ungainly looking building, but, being the 
residence of the civil and military governor, must 
be a place of interest to visitors as well as to Ma- 
deirans. Its main entrance opens upon the 
Praga da Rainha and commands a good view of 
the bay. Within there are few apartments de- 
serving of special mention, though the reception- 
rooms are handsome and well furnished, and the 
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ball-room is spacious, provided with a good floor 
for dancing, and hung with apocryphal portraits 
of a number of the early governors. 

Relating to the Governor. — In former years 
the income of the governor^ amounted to some 
thirteen hundred pounds per annum, and it was 
then customary to entertain largely at the Palace. 
Although balls are still occasionally given, they 
are now small, formal affairs, and not splendid en- 
tertainments such as those of earlier days. For 
the salary of the governor has been reduced from 
time to time during various administrations, until 
it is now ridiculously small and barely sufficient 
for his proper maintenance in accordance with his 
rank and position. The expenses of entertaining 
must, therefore, be defrayed entirely from the 
governor's private purse, and he is usually not a 
wealthy man. 

The Palatial Art-Galleries. — ^The Palace pic- 
ture-galleries are sadly wanting in good paintings. 
The two which are considered to be the best works 
are a poorly executed portrait of a one-eyed man 



^ For matters pertaining to Madeiran government, see 
Chapter IX. 
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entitled Zargp/ and. an inartistic painting repre- 
senting the landing of the first discoverers of Ma- 
deira, Robert ^.Machin and Anna d'Arfet. 
. The Meteorological Observatory.— The mete- 
orological observatory ^ of the government is situ- 
jated in a wing of the Palace overlooking an in- 
strument for measuring the velocity of the wind 
(an anemometer), which is erected upon the ter- 
race. 

Fountains. — It has only been within very recent 
times that statues of the nude were tolerated Jn 
public display. Several such statues which were 
erected in the squares in years gone by were 
shortly afterwards disfigured or removed by the 
populace, or clad and reclad in the latest fashions. 
Of late, however, public sentiment has changed 
somewhat on this matter, and there is at least one 
statue worthy of brief mention. As shown in 
the accompanying illustration, it represents the 
undraped form of a beautiful woman, and now 
adorns a public fountain in Funchal. 

■I II I >■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ — ..^ — ■ - - -■ ■ ■ I ■ 111 ■■» ■»■ 111 ■■■■■■■■■I l.!.^ ^ 

^ Portuguese for Squint-eyed, the nickname of the famous 
explorer and rediscoverer of Madeira, Joao Gon^alvez. 
See foot-note on page 44 for explanation of this sobriquet, 

' Chapter XVI., Meteorological Observations. 
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As Fontes de JoSo Diniz. — ^The best drinking- 
water obtainable in Funchal comes from natural 
springs in the rock foundations of the Governor's 
Palace, The outlets for the water are under the 
main front of the building, and are known as As 
Fontes de Jodo Diniz. Here a picturesque sight 
is to be had of the towns-people calling for their 
daily supplies of the fresh, sparkling fluid.^ 

As in Biblical Days. — Women come to the 
fountain dressed in loose, flowing garments, and 
balancing earthen jars on their heads, even as 
Rebecca and other women of Biblical days^ are 
said to have gone to the wells. Among the water- 
carriers are also many men with austere counte- 
nances and flowing beards, who are clad in long, 
loose garments girt about the waist, and who carry 
tall staves ; they, too, remind one forcibly, both in 
their grave manner and patriarchal dress, of char- 



^ Families keeping house in Funchal are cautioned to 
obtain their drinking-water at these springs: Chapter 
VI., Drinking- Water. 

' Chapter VII., antey Feast of the Assumption ; Chapter 
XI., Eeligious Life; Biblical Customs; Chapter XII., 
Fete-Days and Beligious Celebrations. 
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acters pictured as having lived in the times of the 
prophets. 

The Museum. — ^The Museum is a small and 
unpretentious -looking building, situated near 
Carmo Church and in the Seminario. It contains 
some very interesting exhibits, and is well worth a 
visit. 

The Opera,-House. — ^A highly imposing edifice 
is the Opera-House, fronting the main entrance to 
the New Public Gardens. It has been erected 
within recent years, and is a chief place of enter- 
tainment for the aristocracy during the winter 
season, when a very good stock company from 
Lisbon gives performances regularly. 

Newspapers. — ^The leading newspapers are the 
Diario do Commercio and the IHario de Noticiaa. 

Vaxadouras Gateway. — ^The Varadouras gate- 
way, the main entrance to Funchal when the city 
was enclosed by a great wall, during the seven- 
teenth century, stands on the beach front at the 
foot of a street which leads into the heart of the 
city. The gateway bears an inscription to the 
effect that the erection of the walls of the city was 
completed in 1689. What is now left of the old 
city walls is mostly in ruins, due to the incursions 
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of pirates and other marauders during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

The County Prison. — ^This is a grim, forbidding- 
looking edifice, situated in the heart of that section 
in which there is the most bustle and liveliness. 
It has very properly been suggested that "a more 
suitable building in a less unfit locality should be 
provided." And, indeed, the structure is in a most 
wretched state of repair. At all hours of the day 
prisoners are to be seen at the prison windows, 
which front directly on the main thoroughfare and 
are generally on the ground-floor. The passer-by 
is often hailed by these miscreants and asked for 
money ; if this is not immediately forthcoming, a 
torrent of abuse and ridicule is hurled after hira. 
On fete-days various articles of the prisoners' handi- 
craft are suspended by strings from the prison win- 
dows, as the means of offering them for sale to the 
people thronging the vicinity. On such occasions 
friends of the prisoners come to hold converse with 
them, but, as Mr. Johnson, the famous authority 
on matters Madeiran, says, " The miserable inmates 
of the prison do not scruple to interrupt the con- 
versation by calling out to the passer-by for alms, 
in tones rather of demand than of supplication." 
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The Casino. — ^It has become a fad within the 
last two or three years, on vessels calling at Fun- 
chal, to recommend the passengers who have a few 
hours to spend ashore, before their departure, to 
visit the Casino, a handsome building opened in 
the year 1895. Gambling on a very large scale is 
here carried on. Many great fortunes have already 
been won and lost in this Madeiran Monte Carlo. 
The proprietors of the Casino have lately acquired 
the Vigia Gardens, the most beautiful gardens in 
Funchal,^ abounding in shady paths and trellised 
retreats, and filled with flowering plants and spark- 
ling fountains. Every day a fine concert is given, 
while balls and dances are of frequent occurrence. 
The gardens overlook a lofty precipice, washed at 
its base by the tumbling waves of the sea. 

Moonlight Excursions. — One of the most de- 
lightful pastimes is the making of an excursion 
into the country on a cool, clear night, when the 
moon is full. The weird lights and shadows cast 
on the roads and fields by the moonbeams make a 
scene very fascinating to the lover of the pic- 
turesque. As has elsewhere been stated, the peas- 



^ See next paragraph, Moonlight Excursions. 
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ants do much of their field labour at night/ in 
order to escape the heat from the direct rays of the 
sun. The women spin by the open windows in 
the moonlight and sing hymns and other songs of 
a religious character, and the field labourers join 
in the choruses. It is a quaint sight and one never 
to be forgotten. When there is no moon the 
planets and constellations look down from the 
heavens with great radiance: it has been re- 
marked that the Pleiades appear to twinkle faster 
and with more brilliancy at Madeira than in any 
other part of the world. There is a remarkable 
clarity of the atmosphere at night, so that the 
heavenly bodies shed a beautiful lustre on things 
terrestrial. Miss Ellen M. Taylor, the distin- 
guished author of " Madeira : Its Scenery, and how 
to see it," states in her volume that " the light of 
the moon in Madeira is golden, not silver: the 
broad band of light she casts on the ocean is ra- 
diant gold. Nature in every way conduces to make 
moonlight in Madeira bewitching and lovely." Of 
the moonlit nights in Funchal Miss Taylor says, 
" The lofty mountains, some in shadow, others in 

^ Chapter XI., Biblical Customs. 
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light; then in all quintas the trees add another 
beauty, and just above this one the Araucarias in 
the Vigia Garden stand out clear, even at this dis- 
tance.^ Occasionally the music from some man- 
of-war at anchor in the bay will come across the 
sea, and in the stillness of evening the sound is 
welcome and very pleasant." 

^ Miss Taylor here refers to the quinta she occupied at 
the time of writing this description. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JOURIS^EYS TO DISTANT POINTS OF INTEREST^ 

Santa CrUS*— Perhaps the loveliest of the 
coast villages is Santa Cruz, which is 
twelve miles distant by land and fifteen 
miles by sea from Funchal. Situated at the mouth 
of a great ravine, on either side of which mas- 
sive mountains lift their summits into the clouds, 
this little town, with its pretty white and yellow 
houses, presents a picturesque aspect. Approach- 
ing it by sea, vessels enter a small bay or inlet, 
bordering which is the village, fronting on a nar- 
row beach. A trip from Funchal to Santa Cruz 
by water is highly interesting and delightful. 

By Steamer to Santa Oruz. — ^There are two 
steam-launches, the Falcon and the Hawk, owned 
by the Messrs. Blandy, and a small steamer,^ 

^ Chapter VI. contains a full account of the houses where 
accommodations can be had in the towns and villages here- 
in described. 

' Chapter XIV., Local Steamship Service. 
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which leave on stated days several times weekly 
for places of interest along the coast. The voy- 
age to Santa Cruz is highly exhilarating, for the 
steamer skirts the shore and affords a near view of 
an ever-changing panorama. 

Inhabited Coaat Districts. — In some places the 
coast rises abruptly and is weird, rugged, and wild, 
while in other places it is more smiling, the land 
sloping gently down to the water's edge. In these 
comparatively level places are to be seen the little 
huts or dwellings of the country-folk ; the straw- 
thatched roofs of the huts, peeping out here, there, 
and everywhere through the luxuriant foliage, re- 
semble somewhat the tops of numerous large bee- 
hives. 

Hotel Santa Oruz. — The only tavern in the 
town, the " Hotel Santa Cruz,'' is a comfortable 
two-story building, pleasantly situated at a short 
distance to the east of the village, on a terrace, 
where the sea breezes have full sway. It is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden. 

Explorations along the rocky shore at this part 
of the island prove highly interesting and enter- 
taining to those who have a taste for natural his- 
tory, and, in fact, to all lovers of nature. 
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Oaves. — ^The writer recollects well how he used 
to go out on the water in a native boat, and, with 
wondering interest, row about, discovering the en- 
trances to dark caves, ever and anon stopping to 
listen to the dash of the breakers on the rocks or 
the noise of the rushing water as it hissed and 
boomed through the mysterious air-holes in the 
natural rocky coast wall. 

Machico. — For the traveller who wishes to visit 
the various points of interest about the island and 
to see thoroughly all the sights, it would be well to 
draw up a definite plan of procedure. Santa Cruz 
is an excellent point from which to make excur- 
sions to the places of interest in the southeastern 
section of the island. Within an hour and a 
quarter's walking distance is Machico, of which 
much has been said hitherto.^ 

Ruins of a Pranciscan Monastery. — On the 
road thither stand the ruins of a Franciscan mon- 
astery,* which was erected in the year 1515. 
Machico, as described heretofore, lies in a verdant 



^ The history of Machico is contained in Chapter I. 
' Another monastery is described in Chapter IX., A 
Monastery of By-gone Days. 
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valley fronting on a bay some seven hundred and 
fifty yards in width. Adjacent to the beach is a 
shaded promenade, where the fetes of the villagers 
are held and where the romance of youth has its 
day. After church on Sundays it is a pleasing 
sight to see the belles attended by their admiring 
male escorts strolling about. These villagers lead 
a simple life and are happy. 

Art-QaJlery in the Ohapel of the Sacrajnent. — 
— The village art-gallery is in the Chapel of the 
Sacrament, where hangs a single ancient picture 
illustrative of the adorations of the three wise 
men at the manger birthplace of Christ Jesus. 

A chapel erected in the year 1883 and known 
as the Capella of Santa Izabel, or da Misericordia, 
occupies the site of the former structure, which 
was carried away by a flood from the mountains 
in the year 1809. This earlier chapel contained a 
crucifix of wood said to have been made from 
pieces of the cross which first marked the spot. 
On the 9th day of October of every year a festa 
is held in honour of this cross, which is called Our 
Lord of Miracles (Nosso Senhor de Milagres). 
The present chapel stands, it is said, over the 
graves wherein were deposited the bodies of Ma- 
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chin and his unfortunate lady-love by their crew. 
It is here that a small cross of juniper wood is 
preserved ; it bears the following inscription : 
"The Remains of Machin Cross, collected and 
deposited here by Robert Page, 1825." Mr. Page 
was an English resident in Funchal. There is 
also an inscription in Portuguese attached to the 
cross to the effect that it was found in the old 
chapel in 1814. This statement seems to be 
totally at variance with the other, but there is no 
solution. 

A Subterranean Cavern. — In the valley of 
Machico, and near the Quinta de Santa Anna, 
there is a great subterranean cavern, into the 
depths of which a very interesting tour of explo- 
ration may be made. 

The Fossil Bed. — Another trip which is within 
easy distance from Santa Cruz can be accomplished 
comfortably by boat in about an hour and a half; 
it is to the Fossil Bed near the base of the Piedade 
Peak. Here is an elysian field for the naturalist, 
where many strange shell-fish are to be found, also 
land-shells, and what are apparently petrified 
branches and roots of trees and of plants of vari- 
ous characters. 
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Ponta de SSto Lourengo. — Ponta de Sao Lou- 
rengo is not far from the Fossil Bed ; in fact, it is 
just across Labra Bay, a small inlet. 

nheo d'Agostinho. — ^The Ponta is one of four 
dissevered boulders, resembling miniature islands ; 
these are known as Ilheo d'Agostinho. This is 
the extreme eastern point of the island. 

The Light-House. — On the rocky isle of the 
Ilheo group known as Fora, directly off Point St. 
Lorenzo,^ is the only light-house^ in Madeira, and 
it has served to warn many a vessel from the dan- 
gerous, rocky coast. There is telegraphic com- 
munication between the light-house and the au- 
thorities in Funchal. 

Church of Santo Antonio da Serra. — If one is 
devoutly inclined or really wishes to see every- 
thing that is to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Santa Cruz, the church of Santo Antonio da Serra 
should be visited. It is situated in the mountains 
at a height of two thousand and fifty-nine feet, 
and overlooks the junction of roads from Ribeiro 
Frio, Machico, Porta da Cruz, Santa Cruz, and 
Funchal. 

* Ponta de Sao Louren^o Anglicised. 
' Portuguese, Pharol. 
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Lamaceiros Pass. — A very delightful excursion, 
and one on which a view of much picturesque 
scenery may be had, is that along the Lamaceiros 
Pass. Porta da Cruz is within an hour and a 
half's walking distance from the pass, and near at 
hand are the quintas of Mr. Donaldson and Snr. 
Leal. Just to the west of the pass flow the waters 
of the great levada. The river is here tapped 
for the water-supply of Santa Cruz and the sur- 
rounding district. The main stream is carried to 
Camacha, an inland parish situated between Santa 
Cruz and Funchal. 

Porta da Oruz. — Porta da Cruz is another good 
point from which to make excursions ; it is a vil- 
lage on the northeast coast, about a mile and a 
half from Fayal. 

OalhSta. — On the coast about fourteen miles 
west of Funchal is Calh^ta, a small town of more 
than passing interest. The people of Calh^ta take 
their styles from the metropolis, Funchal. The 
men do not wear the simple loose garments pecu- 
liar to their country brethren, but afiect the regu- 
lation city attire to as great an extent as possible. 

Monastery in OalhSta. — ^The court-house in 
Calh^ta stands on a ledge of rock so exceedingly 
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narrow that its gables overhang a precipice. . It 
was until a few years ago an old monastery. The 
shore in this vicinity rises abruptly, and towering 
rocky mountains frown from their summits almost 
perpendicularly down upon the rugged valleys at 
their feet 

Paxil do Mar. — At Paiil do Mar, a little village 
about three miles up the coast from Calh^ta, every 
inch of the soil is under cultivation. This is the 
chief locality for the growing of the grapes from 
which is made the world-famous Sercial wine.^ 

The Praz6res. — ^The Praz^res is a populated 
district, well cultivated and uniquely attractive to 
the sight-seer. The economy of space, which is a 
necessity in the mountain provinces where land 
approaching levelness is at a high premium, is not 
a characteristic of this gently rolling country. 

Farming Country. — It is an agreeable contrast 
to those with an interest for farming, who love 
open fields, spacious vineyards and orchards, and 
who find cultivation in various other parts of the 
island cramped and hence uninteresting. The 
cereals are here grown extensively and fruits are 



» Chapter XXIIL, The Vine and the Wine. 
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largely cultivated. Stock-farming is another in- 
dustry, and cattle graze and roam over far-stretch- 
ing greenswards : they are obedient to the call of 
the herdsman's buzio, a huge conch-shell that 
serves as a horn and produces a musical note. 

How Mourning is worn. — Natives of the Pra- 
z6res have customs peculiar to themselves. The 
woman who loses a near relation by death goes 
into mourning^ by donning a head-dress of white 
cotton stuff; it is sewed into a kind of square bag, 
which is pulled over the head so that it conceals 
the hair, but allows the face to be thrust through 
an opening cut in front and just large enough for 
such purpose. 

Love for Labour. — Industry is a marked char- 
acteristic ; so strong is the inborn love for it that 
women are met in the roads and fields poising 
heavy loads on their heads, carrying distaffs and 
spindles in their hands and spinning as they 
trudge along under their burdens. 

* Chapter XI., Ladies* Dress ; Chapter XII., Attire of 
Ladies of the Aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER IX 



LAW AND RELIGION 



*gfl^k0pul9ti0n« — ^The population of the island 
II ^ of Madeira to-day is about one hundred 
U^^ and forty thousand.^ Of this number, 
Funchal, the metropolis, contains some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and the districts bordering 
the city limits are thickly populated and have as 
many more. Thus, Funchal and the adjacent 
" parishes" (as the districts are called) have a pop- 
ulation, all told, of about forty thousand. The 
city of Funchal is divided into four freguezias 
(Portuguese for parishes), and the bordering dis- 
tricts include four more. 

Administration. — The island is divided into nine 
municipal districts, or concelhoSy^ which are in turn 
subdivided into freguezias^ to the number of forty- 

* Chapter XIII., Density of the Population. 

' The island was apportioned into concelhos during the 
years 1511-1515. See Chapter III., Changes in Adminis- 
tration. 
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eight. These various divisions are for the pur- 
pose of administration, the city parish being in 
some respects like the American city ward and the 
concelho like the county of an American State. 
The concelho is governed by an adminisirador do 
concelho, and the freguezia by a regedor de paro- 
chia (another word for concelho). The head au- 
thority, or comptroller, of the island is the civil 
governor, who is appointed by the Portuguese 
government at Lisbon.^ 

The freguezim are thus apportioned among the 
concelhos : 

1. FUNCHAL. 

Se, N. S. Do Monte, Santa Luzia, Sao Gonzalo, Santa 

Maria Maior, Sao Pedro, Sao Boque, Santo Antonio, Sao 

Martinho. 

2. Camaba de Lobos. 

Camara de Lobos, Carapanario, Quinta Grande, Curral 
das Freiras, Estreito de Camara de Lobos. 

3. PoNTA DO Sol. 

Canhas, Magdalena, Ponta do Sol, Bibeira Brava, Serra 

d'Agoa, Atabua. 

4. Calh^ta. 

Arco da Calbeta, Calbeta, Estreito da Calheta, Prazeres, 
Fajaa da Ovelba, Jardim do Mar, Paiil do Mar, Ponta do 
Pargo. 

^ Chapter Yll., Belating to the Governor. 
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5. POETO MONIZ. 

Porto Moniz, Acbadas da Cruz, Bibeira da Janella, 

Seixal. 

6. Sao Vicente. 

PoDta Delgada, Boa Ventura, SSo Vicente. 

7. Santa Anna. 

Santa Anna, Fayal, SSo Boque, SS,o Jorge, Arco de Sao 

Jorge. 

8. Machico. 

Machico, Agua de Pena, Santo Antonio da Serra, 
Cani^al, Porto da Cruz. 

9, Santa Cruz. 
Camacha, Cani^o, Santa Cruz, Gaula. 

Porto Santo Ooncelho. — ^The island of Porto 

Santo is reckoned as a single concelho^ with but 

one freguezia. 

Porto Santo. 
N. S. da Piedade. 

The Accomplishments of D. Diniz I. — During 
the latter part of the thirteenth century the prov- 
inces of Portugal were reunited, and D. Diniz I, 
ascended the throne of a newly consolidated king- 
dom. He took the reins of government firmly in 
hand, and proved himself to be a wise and able 
ruler, 
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Military Order of Christ. — Among his many 
achievements was the successful establishment of 
the Christian faith on a military basis at the time 
of a violent religious dissension that threatened 
the country with civil war and disunion. It was 
with a view to conciliating the various contending 
factions that the king submitted the plan which 
he had conceived to the Pope, who warmly ap- 
proved it. His Holiness, in furtherance of this 
plan, published a bull on March 15, 1319, whereby 
he created a new military order in Portugal, under 
the title of the Order of Chi*isL Thereupon a 
number of other orders, which had grown powerful 
and dangerous to the public peace and welfare, 
passed out of existence, and the Order of Christ 
became an organization of vast influence, having 
at its head the reigning monarch. 

" It was with supreme joy," says the illustrious 
historian Schoefer, " that D. Diniz beheld, towards 
the end of his reign, an institution rising up which 
he had saved, and into which he had infused new 
life. What a sweet recompense would this gen- 
erous and magnanimous prince have gathered 
could he have seen the glorious consequences 
which resulted from his benefits — could he have 
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foreseen that a century later a grand master of 
that same order, the immortal Infante D. Henry, 
leaning pensively over the waves which beat 
against Cape St. Vincent, should conceive the 
grand thought of effecting, with only the means 
at command of the Order, the discovery of the 
islands^ and the regions whose existence he sur- 
mised ! Could he have observed how the knights, 
finding Portugal too narrow for the vastness of 
their adventuresome spirit, would cross the un- 
known seas to plant the foundations of Portuguese 
power on the other side of the globe, and assure 
a distinct place in the annals of the people ! D. 
Diniz could not foresee all these acts, any more 
than he could divine that the pine-trees planted 
so carefully on the heights of Leira, in order that 
the violence of the sea breezes should not cover 
with mountains of sand, washed by the sea, the 
fertile plains of his residence, would form the luxu- 
riant and immense forests from whence to build 
the ships wherein the knights and brave sailors 



* For an account of the discovery of the Madeiras by 

Zargo's expedition, which was equipped and sent out by 

Prince Henry, see Chapter II. 
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sailed across the seas to widen the dominions of 
Portugal, and prepare the basis of a commerce 
which was to join the two parts of the world. 
What fruits are still in store for the future yet to 
be gathered from the beneficent institutions of so 
enlightened and prudent a prince !" 

Excepting during the period of Spain's su- 
premacy over Portugal, 1580-1640, the Military 
Order of Christ has continued to be the ruling 
institution of the Portuguese kingdom, and to-day 
its authority is supreme: its chief officer, the 
present king, makes all ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments/ 

The Roman Catholic Church. — Funchal is an 
episcopadoy or bishopric, and directly serving the 
bishop are a purveyor, a supervising curate, and 
a scrivener. 

The Bishop of Madeira. — The bishop of Ma- 

^ When the chief officer of the Military Order of Christ 
dies, all the officials of church and state are required to 
observe a period of mourning, concluding with a ceremony 
known as the " breaking of the crown," before the suc- 
ceeding monarch may fill the place of the Order's chief 
officer. See Chapter XII., Fete-Days and Eeligious Cele- 
brations. 
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deira has the supervision of some forty-nine 
churches, there being a church in every parish of 
the island. A staff of about one hundred and 
ten priests conduct the services of the various 
churches. 

A Monastery of By-gone Days. — On the spot 
where the New Public Gardens (Chapter VII.) 
are situated there once stood a great monastery^ 
and a chapel, whose interior decorations consisted 
entirely of human skulls and cross-bones, to the 
number of some three thousand three hundred. 
It is related that the crumbling ruins revealed one 
day two skeletons which had been built into the 
walls; the story of which, doubtless an ancient 
tragedy, will ever continue to be as completely 
unknown as the identity of the bony remains. 

Nunneries: Convento de Santa Izabel. — Ad- 
joining the Hospigio Santa Casa da Misericordia 
(Chapter VII.) is the Convento de Santa Izabel, 
where female orphans are cared for. 

Convento do Bom Jesus. — ^The Convento do 
Bom Jesus offers a home to widows and to married 



^ The ruins of a Franciscan monastery stand on the 
road to Machico, Chapter VIII. 
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ladies whose husbands have left them temporarily. 
This convent was founded in the year 1666. 

Convento das Merces. — A Capuchin nunnery 
is the Convento das Merces, opened in the year 
1654. Its rules are very strict, practically ex- 
cluding visitors. 

Convent of Sajita Clara. — ^In 1492, the year 
of America's discovery, the Convent of Santa 
Clara was founded. Here dwelt the beautiful 
nuns who are sung of in the verees of many poets. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge is quoted as having said, 
in the year 1825, " If your whim or your necessi- 
ties should lead you to Madeira, go, for my sake, 
to the nunnery of Santa Clara." 

Sister Clementina, the Most Beautiflil Woman. 
— It was there, and at the time Coleridge is quoted 
as having said the foregoing, that Sister Clemen- 
tina, the most beautiful woman of Madeira, lived 
in seclusion. In the chapel adjacent to this con- 
vent is Zargo's tomb.^ 

Burial of Natives. — It was in bygone times the 
custom to bury the dead beneath the floors of the 
churches, as is done in many of the old-time 

^ Chapter III., Where Zargo is buried. 
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churches of Europe. But now this unsanitary 
practice has been abolished, and every parish in 
Madeira has its cemetery. 

The Portuguese General Cemetery. — ^The Por- 
tuguese general cemetery is the largest and most 
important. It is situated in Funchal, on sea-cliffs 
opposite the Empress of Brazil's hospital. It is 
picturesquely arranged and is planted with cy- 
presses. 

Masonry. — ^Its main gateway is of exquisitely 
carved Cantaria ^ stone, and is a good example of 
native stone-cutters' skill. The elevation on which 
it stands is known as Angustias hill. Tombstones 
stand at the heads of many of the graves, but the 
sight of photographs of the deceased in black 
frames attached to the tombstones is a decidedly 
unfamiliar one to the foreigner. 

The Hebrew Cemetery. — A Hebrew cemetery 
is situated just without the town limits, and carved 
over the main entrance is an inscription in Hebrew, 
meaning, in English, " House of the Living." 

The Residents' Burial-Qround. — ^There are two 
English cemeteries. The first was established in 

^ Chapter XIY., Quarries of Cantaria Building-Stone. 
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1764, before which date the English residents 
were required to bury their dead in the sea. In- 
deed, it was some years after the cemetery was 
opened ere the bodies interred therein could be 
regarded as safe from desecrating hands. This 
first-established cemetery is known as the Resi- 
dents' Burial-Ground. A high wall now encloses 
it, and it is infrequently used. 

The New British Cemetery. — ^Across a narrow 
way is the new British Cemetery, which was 
opened in 1852. Its entrance is on the Oarreira^ 
a main thoroughfare. It is beautified with trees 
and flowering plants and is well kept. Though 
it is a sad place to visit, it nevertheless inspires 
the Englishman or American with a certain feel- 
ing of pride and satisfaction when he realises that 
his people have their burial-ground in this far- 
away country, and that many of the descendants 
of those here buried are living in Madeira to-day 
and are near at hand to greet him. 

The Strajigers* Cemetery. — Another burial- 
ground, known as the Strangers' Cemetery, was 
opened in 1808, and was used for the interment of 
British visitors who died in the island before the 
opening of the new cemetery. It is situated on a 
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piece of land adjacent to the burial-ground now in 
use. 

British Churches. — ^While the oflBcially recog- 
nized religion of the islands is Roman Catholic, 
the Church of England and the Free Church of 
Scotland are also represented in Madeira ; indeed, 
a colony of some seven hundred British residents 
own and control the chief interests of the island, 
and without British trade many of the natives 
would be in a condition of semi-starvation. The 
British would be all-powerful did they hold the 
key to improvement, — viz., the government. 

The Church of England. — An instance of their 
lack of political power may be cited by recalling 
the diflBculties with which the erection of the Eng- 
lish Church,^ during the early part of the present 
century, was attended. Permission was granted 
by the Portuguese government only upon the con- 
dition that the edifice should bear no ecclesiastic 
appearance ; thus it came about that the English 
Church has neither steeple nor bells. It is a pic- 
turesque-looking building, nevertheless, and is sit- 
uated in the midst of a most lovely garden. A 



^ Chapter XII., The English Church. 
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pathway leads beneath the arching branches of a 
double row of trees from the roadway to the main 
entrance doors. 

The Free Church of Scotlajid. — The Free 
Church of Scotland was established in Funchal 
at a somewhat later period than the English 
Church. Indeed, it found an opening under cir- 
cumstances which did not attend the entry of the 
English Church, for its erection was permitted in 
the usual ecclesiastical style. Within recent years 
it has enjoyed a prosperity which has aflforded 
recurring opportunities for congratulation in the 
reports of the Assembly's Colonial Committee. 
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CHAPTER X 

NATIVE DISLIKE FOR BRITONS AND ADMIRATION 
FOR AMERICANS; ANNEXATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES THE CREED 

mative DisHRe for tbe firtfiUeb*— As 
elsewhere mentioned, three-fourths of 
the wine trade is in the hands of the 
English/ and nearly all the larger shipping firms 
and banking houses are owned and financiered by 
Englishmen. Hence it is not to be wondered at 
that the Portuguese dislike the English. 

A good illustration of this antipathy may be 
seen by looking back a few years, say to the 
winter of 1889, when, at the close of the Anglo- 
Portuguese troubles in South Africa, Serpa Pinto, 
the Portuguese leader, having been defeated in 
Africa, returned to Lisbon.^ When the tidings of 
these events and of England's supremacy reached 
Madeira, the natives there were stirred to bitter 

» Chapter XXIII., The Vine and the Wine. 
' Chapter lY., The African Question. 
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strife and rioting against the English residents. 
The writer was in Madeira at this time, and for a 
short while fighting was fast and furious. 

Hostilities were brought to a sudden termina- 
tion in a most unexpected manner. This was at a 
time which might well be termed the crisis of the 
attack upon the English; it was on the night 
before the day of the expected arrival of the Brit- 
ish warships, a night long to be remembered. 

The Fight of 1889. — ^The sky was starless ; the 
moon, obscured behind a heavy mass of threaten- 
ing clouds, cast but a dim and fitful light. One 
could not even distinguish from the windows what 
was going on in the street below, for Funchal was 
not then blessed with electricity and gas, like our 
cities at home. At night the town was naturally 
very dark, there being no lamps in the streets, 
except in a few of the public squares.^ 

There was a distant murmuring sound, such as 
that which precedes a coming storm. The mur- 
muring grew louder and louder, and soon voices 

^ Many of the streets and principal buildings are now 
lighted by electricity. See Chapter XIII., Letter prom 
United States Consul Jones to the Writer, The Electric- 
Light Plant. 
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were distinguishable, together with the sound of 
hurrying footsteps. A gleaming of torches was 
observable up the street, and an infuriated rab- 
ble, yelling, gesticulating, and brandishing clubs, 
knives, and similar weapons, appeared around the 
corner of the hotel, " Miles Carmo" (the English 
hotel), opposite which, in a small quinta (cottage), 
the writer resided with his family.^ 

On reaching the hotel the mob surrounded it. 
The prolonged, blood-curdling yells which rent 
the air, and swayed back and forth like peals of 
thunder from the maddened crowd, were enough 
to make the stoutest heart quail. The torches of 
the mob flashed luridly in the blackness of the 
night, and their reflected light glittered upon the 
knives that many of the rioters brandished. 

The rioters seemed entirely without organiza- 
tion, but their desire to do harm was only too 
apparent as they threateningly shook their fists at 
the old walls of the hotel. Happily for the writer 
and his family, the crowd's one idea was to get 

^ In a Letter from United States Consul Jones to the 

Writer, Chapter XIII., he says, " I remember . . . your 

being at the Carmo Hotel annex on the night of the row. 

Bather a stirring night that 1 1 " 
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into the hotel ; the mob did not know of the writer's 
occupancy of the quinta across the way. Had they 
known, two or three blows from the heavy clubs 
which they flourished would have broken in the 
front door, and then — well, at such a moment it 
would have been impossible for the writer's family 
to prove their nationality as Americans and not as 
English. 

Just about this stage of the attack, when the 
mob seemed to be undecided as to what to do next, 
a window in an upper room of the hotel was raised 
and a splash of falling water was heard. Some 
one had foolishly thrown a basin of water on the 
rioters. 

A fusilade of stones was followed by enraged 
yells as the infuriated natives rushed savagely at 
the front door of the hotel, and began pounding 
it with their heavy clubs. 

The rioters were now at work in earnest. With- 
in the hotel all was confusion. Three waiters, 
pluckier than the rest, and several of the guests 
who possessed pistols had placed themselves be- 
hind the main entrance, resolved to make a des- 
perate resistance and to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. 
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The door was beginning to give way, and wild 
cheers of exultation rang out above the tumult as 
the glimmer of torches revealed glimpses of the 
excited natives, who appeared like furies in the 
darkness. Fortunately, at this moment shouts in 
the rear caused the invaders to pause, A band of 
two hundred men, armed with boat-hooks, spars, 
and similar weapons, suddenly appeared on the 
scene and immediately attacked the rioters. 

A fierce fight ensued, but, owing to the superior 
discipline which existed among the new-comers 
and the complete surprise by which they had 
taken the rioters, the struggle was a short one. 
The rescuers turned out to be boatmen, r6de-men 
(hammock-bearers), and carro-men (cart-drivers), 
whose bread and butter depended, more or less, on 
the foreigners' employing them. 

These men had banded together hastily, having 
armed themselves with whatever they could find 
at hand. They arrived on the scene just in time 
to rout their fellow countrymen and save their 
patrons. The Portuguese troops and police had 
previously been called upon, but in vain, for pro- 
tection: they were too much in sympathy with 
the rioters to interfere. 
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The victory, nevertheless, was complete. 

Native Friendliness for the Americans. — Now, 
it so happens that, though they dislike the Eng- 
lish, the Madeirans are ardent admirers of the 
Americans. A very curious notion exists among 
these simple islanders, to the effect that th^ Amer- 
ican nation desires their annexation, and that, 
indeed, America needs their support. 

Ask a Madeiran of average intelligence what 
his opinion is on the matter. He will most likely 
inform you, with the greatest assurance, that the 
annexation of Madeira to the United States is a 
settled thing, and that Uncle Sam is but awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to stretch forth his hand 
to the Madeirans and lift them from under the 
monarchical Portuguese yoke. 

Natives down-trodden. — It is plain to see by 
this that the Madeirans have no love for their 
mother-country. Well, they are dreadfully over- 
ridden. Their highest ideal is to belong to or be 
under the protection of some great republic ; they 
naturally look to the United States as the greatest. 
For some inconceivable reason, the general idea 
exists among them that some day our people are 
going to make war on their home government, 
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Portugal, for the sake of freeing them (the Ma- 
deirans) . 

Poor, ignorant, down-trodden creatures I No 
doubt there are many like yourselves, in countries 
remote and near, who would weep for joy if they 
saw their dreaded monarchical flag torn down and 
supplanted by the pennant of freedom, — ^the stars 
and stripes. 

Despotic Law. — ^The word of the Portuguese 
king means almost despotic law to his subjects. 
Though the king who died some eleven years ago 
was a most wise, just, and noble ruler,^ yet even 
during his reign, and also to-day, during the reign 
of the present monarch,^ the poorer classes of Por- 
tugal and of her colonies have been and are 
dreadfully down-trodden. This is not necessarily 
the fault of the ruler himself; it is rather the 
fault of the form of government over which he 
rules and of the corrupt and unprincipled officials 
through whom he issues his mandates. 

Bad Government. — The King of Portugal 
knows but little of the true state of affairs existing 

^ Chapter IV., Beign of Dom Luiz I. 
' Chapter IV., Dora Carlos I., the Present King. 
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in his country and among his people. His life 
seems to be a continual falsehood, made so by his 
representatives, the government officials, who lie 
to him regarding his people and who lie to his 
people regarding him. 

The Army. — In Madeira the military are hu- 
moured and flattered without stint. All able- 
bodied young men are obliged to serve in the 
army either at home or abroad, more frequently 
the latter. The Madeirans have a well-recognised 
rank in the Portuguese army as the greatest 
fighters. 

When recruited, the future destinations of the 
young soldiers are decided by lot. The young 
fellows are made to draw from a box slips of paper 
on which are written the posts to which they are 
assigned for duty, and the length of time they 
must serve in the government's employ. 

One fellow will draw a paper on which is 
written something to this effect: "Sir, You are 
commanded by His most Gracious Majesty, the 
King, to take ship immediately for Mozambique, 
there to report for duty in your government's 
service, and there to remain for the term of five 
years." Another fellow will draw a paper on 
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which is written the announcemeDt that he must 
immediately report for duty in Funchal, there to 
remain in his government's service for one year. 
In all cases these orders, issued and drawn by 
chance, must be obeyed. 

Defensive Structures. — The defensive struc- 
tures of Funchal comprise ten forts and batteries. 
The largest and best preserved of the forts are the 
Loo Rock Fort ^ and Castello de Joao Battista do 
PicOy or the Peak Fort. Loo Rock is equipped 
with fourteen guns and has a magazine and bar- 
racks. It commands the entrance to the bay, 
being built on Loo Rock, an islet seventy feet 
high, at the further extremity of the breakwater. 
At night its red light can be seen at a distance by 
the people on incomiug vessels. 

The Peak Fort occupies a commanding position 
above the town and affords an extensive view of 
the surrounding country and of the ocean. 

Fort San Thiago, head-quarters of FunchaFs 
artillery, is situated on the coast to the east of the 
town. 

^ " Loo" is a corruption of " Ilheo," meaniDg Bocky islet. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE 




Cb(nt) tbC irimC0« — Are Madeirans be- 
hind the times? A pleasant, bright- 
faced young native, son of a wealthy 
Funchal merchant, once asked the writer if the 
Civil War had come to a close. This was in 1889. 
Although singularly ignorant as to the topics 
of the world at large, for they rarely if ever see a 
newspaper, the ladies are fluent in small talk and 
in the traditions of their country, their people, 
their families, and their native superstitions. At 
a dinner-party one evening in Funchal, a pretty 
and otherwise clever young lady ventured the re- 
mark that President Washington must be a very 
popular old gentleman in the United States. The 
writer replied that President Washington had 
been dead for some years. The lady^s face there- 
upon became sincerely sympathetic as she ex- 
pressed her regret by saying, " I am so sorry at 
this news I It is, indeed, sudden to me, for it is 
the first I have heard of it." 
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Madeiran Aristocracy. — With no other class of 
people in the world is intercourse more delightful 
than with the Madeiran aristocracy. The well- 
bred stranger is at once made to feel himself a 
highly distinguished and important personage by 
reason of the many gracious hospitalities invariably 
shown him. 

The Ladies. — ^The ladies of Madeira are espe- 
cially beautiful, and their fascinating manners en- 
trance the foreigner who is fortunate enough to 
secure the honour of an introduction to their so- 
ciety. They are ingenuous, clever linguists and 
conversationalists, possessed of many resources 
within themselves, and usually gifted with consid- 
erable musical talent. In temperament romantic, 
fiery, and emotional, they are in manner ele- 
gant and reserved. In stature they are usually 
exquisitely proportioned, and their carriage is 
unaffectedly free and graceful. 

Ladies' Dress. — ^They appear in public gowned 
in black, a colour of which they are passionately 
fond,^ and they wear their hair, which is generally 
long and black, loosely upon their shoulders, 

^ Chapter XII., Attire of Ladies of the Aristocracy. 
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plaited in a braid, or pinned in a coil with orna- 
mented pins and combs. 

Weajing of Jewellery. — ^Plain gold ornaments 
and old-fashioned topaz jewellery from Brazil are 
much worn by them. (See foot-note to " Lack of 
Coinage in the Provinces," Chapter XIII.^) 

Their features are regular, their complexion 
dark, and their eyes languishing. Indeed, the 
languishing eyes of the Madeiran beauty are 
never to be forgotten by the foreigner who has 
once encountered their penetrating glance. The 
drooping eyelid is a characteristic, and long silken 
lashes discreetly protect the female eyes and are 
lifted only occasionally, when the eyes flash bright 
and true like radiant gems. The fair Madeiran ^ 
exposes her eyes as the fair Englishwoman ex- 
poses her jewels, — i.e.y only on proper occasions. 



* There is a mention of jewel wearing in Chapter XII., 
Where the Aristocracy viewed the Ceremony. 

" Menindy the Portuguese word for infant or child, 
applies to all unmarried women, and is usually prefaced 
to a woman's name in place of Miss. It is rather odd 
to hear an elderly spinster of some fifty summers ad- 
dressed as child or infant. See foot-note in Chapter II., 
Nicknames. 
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Good Maimers. — Good manners are cultivated 
as an accomplishment in many lands, but in Ma- 
deira they may be regarded as an inborn charac- 
teristic of the people. Domestic servants^ never 
call one another by their Christian names, but in- 
variably prefix Senhor and Senhora. 

Native Formalities. — ^They must be addressed 
by their employers as Voss6, a contraction of 
Vossa Merce (meaning " Your Honour"). When 
a native of inferior station is tendered either a 
gift or his just due, he imprints a kiss upon his 
hand before taking the proffered article, as a sign 
of regard for his superior. "Vai-te com Sao 
Pedro" cries the profane native when angered, and 
that means, "Go to Saint Peter." In a similar 
state of perturbation the profane Anglo-Saxon 
says, " Go to hell." 

A Deadly Insult. — An altercation consists 
chiefly in begging one another's pardon for dif- 
ferences of opinion, and it is a deadly insult to call 
a man "insecta feio" (ugly insect). On taking 
leave a Frenchman commends his friend to the 
care of God by the trite term " adieu ;" the Anglo- 

^ Chapter VI., ServaDts. 
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Saxon nods his head and says, quickly, and in poll- 
parrot fashion, " Good-by," rarely knowing that he 
is abbreviating the sentence "God be with ye;" the 
Madeiran bows gracefully and says, " O, Senhor, 
passe muito bem at6 o outra dia, se Dios quizer" 
(Oh, sir, may you remain in much health until 
next we meet, God willing). Business or social 
meetings are opened by numerous interchanges of 
complimentary greeting ere the business or social 
topics are discussed, and the bowings and scrapings 
that are gone through with on these occasions are 
painfully polite. 

A Thrilling Adventure. — Time can never erase 
from the writer's memory the minutest details of a 
certain call that he received from a police oflScial 
who was in search of an escaped negro criminal 
and had been detailed to ascertain whether the 
writer might not be the said runaway in disguise. 
It was the sweltering time of the day when the 
ofl&cial called, and he was stout and exceedingly 
damp. But he bowed ceremoniously and the 
moisture dropped copiously from his face. When 
he deposited himself in a small cane chair, the 
writer expected to see the cane break; it only 
creaked, but the ofl&cial arose laboriously and again 
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bowed with due ceremony, muttering something 
that sounded like " Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye 1" (The 
writer had not then acquired the language.) 

Before reseating himself in a stronger chair the 
oflScial bowed once more. Then he silently con- 
templated his victim until the panting brought on 
by his recent exertions subsided sufl&ciently to 
allow him to speak, when he began propounding 
in broken English a series of inquiries as to the 
writer's identity. As he proceeded in this exami- 
nation he grew assertive and overbearing, and the 
writer felt dismayed lest the official should by his 
own peculiar reasoning form the conclusion that 
he had found the criminal of whom he was in 
quest. Being but lately arrived, the writer's com- 
plexion had not yet become sufficiently tanned to 
conceal the paleness that he felt sure must have 
overspread his countenance at this juncture. 

A Hair-Breadth Escape. — Now, " he who fights 
and runs away may live to fight another day," 
but "he" is usually called a coward by the un- 
sympathizing populace. The writer experienced 
the inclination to run, and with that inclination 
came the pallor to his countenance. Oh, happy 
inclination! oh, welcome pallor! A realization 
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that it would be difficult to run away on a small, 
foreign island prevented him from beating an un- 
dignified retreat. But the pallor remained, and 
the fat official, with eyes riveted on the writer's 
face, suddenly started aback, and struggled stoutly 
to his feet, exclaiming, — 

" Zir, because you had not got your ticket ohf 
residenze, I zought perhaps you were ze escaped 
negro criminal, but you are wHte, an' you zerefore 
can not be he/' 

So relieved was the writer by the removal of the 
cloud of suspicion under which he had unwittingly 
placed himself, by his failure to comply with the 
island law that every stranger must buy a ticket 
of residence immediately after landing,^ that he 
proceeded to show the departing official every 
politeness. This he accomplished by bowing in 
unison with his visitor, who was bowing himself 
to the door. The late suspect, however, felt some 
pangs of superstition when he bowed for the final 
and thirteenth time. And he straightway set 
about to secure the desirable ticket of residence. 

Native Cfliajacter. — Let us return for a moment 



* Chapter V., Ticket of Residence Eequirement. 
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to the subject of characteristics of the Madeirans,^ 
for an interesting contrast is found between the 
peasantry and the lower class of towns-people. 

The Peasantry. — Much can be said in praise of 
the peasantry: they are thrifty, hard-working, 
honest, straightforward, and though, as a rule, 
simple and rather stupid, they are cleanly and 
devout. 

Religious Life. — As soon as it can talk and 
understand, the peasant child is made to learn 
"O Padre Nosso" (the Lord's prayer) and the 
various articles of religion ; ^ and the parents bide 
literally by the dictates of the Bible, rarely stirring 
from home save to make a pilgrimage to some 
religious festival* or holy place, and in most cases 
living all their lives and dying upon the soil of 
their forefathers. 

Biblical Oustoms. — During the heat of the 
summer months much labour is done at night, and 
it is a picturesque spectacle to see the peasants 
tilling their fields in the moonlight as they chant 



* Chapter IV., Eace. 

" Chapter IX., The Boman Catholic Church. 

• Chapter VII., Feast of the Assumption. 
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hymns and praises to their Heavenly Father.^ 
Many of the agricultural implements employed 
are fashioned after those described in the Bible^ 
and the ox treads out the corn unmuzzled and 
eating as he works, in obedience to the command- 
ment, "Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn." Many other Biblical customs are 
observed among the peasantry, and the subject 
here touched upon is treated further in other 
chapters.* 

The Towns-People. — ^Very little which is com- 
mendable can be said of the lower classes of the 
towns-people : they are stricken with poverty and 
are of a lazy, slovenly disposition. 

Famine.— The island being over-populated,^ it 
is no uncommon event for a famine * to occur 
among the Funchalese when a scarcity causes the 
market price of food to rise above normal. 

* Chapter VII., Moonlight Excursions. 

* Other Biblical customs are described in Chapter XII., 
Fete-Days and Eeligious Celebrations ; Chapter VII., As 
in Biblical Days. 

* Statistics of the Population of Madeira, Chapter IX. 

* Chapter VII., Legend of the Fountain ; Chapter XIII., 
Density of the Population, Madeira in 1898. 
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Baron Concei99bO, the Oom-Giver. — Once when 
a famine was prevalent in the town, a wealthy 
Portuguese resident, named Senhor Figueira, threw 
open his doors to the poor and supplied them with 
all the food which they needed. The king, on 
account of this act, afterwards created Senhor 
Figueira Baron Conceigao, the latter title meaning 
in English "corn-giver." 

Baroness Concei§ao's maiden name was Miss 
Langstroth. She came originally from German- 
town, near Philadelphia. Baron Concei§ao died 
a number of years ago, and the baroness now lives 
with her daughter, who is married to a Dr. 
Jardim. In winter they occupy the late baron's 
magnificent estate,^ which is situated on a highland 
directly outside the city; during the summer 
months the baroness resides at her home in the 
mountains near Camacha. 

Over-population^ is doubtless the indirect cause 
of much of the beggary. 

Asylo da Mendicidade. — In 1847 the Asylo da 
Mendicidade, an almshouse, was opened. Up to 

* Chapter XII., Dinner at Baroness ConceijSo's. 

* Chapter IX,, Population. 
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that time there had been no charitable organiza- 
tions of such a character in Funchal. The Asylo 
is situated on Angustias Hill. On an average 
about twenty-two new applicants are accepted 
every year. 

Beggaxs. — ^In a book on Madeira recently issued 
the author states that " the streets have been much 
relieved of those who lay in wait to exhibit their 
rags and deformities to the passer-by or to pour 
the tale of their distresses into his unwilling ear." 
The writer begs leave to differ with this state- 
ment ; ^ he thinks that a depletion of twenty-two 
beggars per year in the ranks of the many hun- 
dreds that throng the city streets is hardly notice- 
able, still less a solution of the problem of poverty 
in Funchal. 

Poverty in Funchal. — ^The beggars roam the 

^ The fact that the Asylo contained one hundred and 
thirty-one inmates in the year 1883 and but one hundred 
and twenty inmates in 1884 hardly seems to sustain the 
inference drawn by the author quoted, — that the Asylo is 
absorbing the beggary of Funchal. A fair is held annu- 
ally in the town for the benefit of the destitute, there 
being no regular civic contributions or apportionment of 
taxes. 
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streets at all hours. The poverty existing among 
the lower classes of the towns-people is dreadful, 
and some of the beggars are most revolting spec- 
tacles. 

But one becomes accustomed to this unattractive 
feature in street scenes. Beggary is a complaint 
in all southern countries. In some districts in 
Italy it is worse and more revolting than it is 
anywhere in Madeira. 

Music and MusicaJ Instruments. — The natives 
are passionately fond of music. 

The MachSte. — ^They have an instrument pecu- 
liar to their use and called the macMte^ which 
when well played produces very sweet strains ; in 
appearance it resembles closely a small guitar, 
though it has but four strings, all of catgut. The 
upper two are tuned in thirds, and the lower two 
in fourths. While the native melodies consist in 
a succession of simple chords, the most difficult 
and classical music can be agreeably rendered 
upon it. 

The Guitarra. — The guitarra^ an instrument 
with twelve silver and brass wires, is used princi- 
pally in accompanying the machete. In appear- 
ance it is like the old English guitar. 
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The Rebeca. — The rebeca} or violin, is also a 
favourite instrument with the natives. 

An orchestra composed of the foregoing instru- 
ments^ renders the native melodies in a soft, 
dreamy tone quite in keeping with the surround- 
ings, — the flower-perfumed and sun-laden air, 
flooded with the songs of the wild canaries ' that 
flock in countless thousands overhead. 

^ The old English name for violin was almost identical 
with the present Portuguese name. Example, — 

'* Where the merry hells ring ronnd 
And the Jocund rehecks sound." 

UAliegro, 

' Chapter V., Scenes by the Wayside; Chapter XII., A 
Native Orchestra. 
» Chapter XXV., The Canary. 
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CHAPTER XII 
fAte-days and religious celebrations 

Some of the native ceremonies on fete-days 
are peculiarly interesting. The writer 
well recollects the Christmas that he 
spent in Madeira. It was a beautiful day ; the birds 
chirped merrily in the gardens and the bright 
rays of the sun shone brilliantly in through the 
half-opened windows of the little English church,^ 

The English Church. — A resident clergyman 
had charge of it, the only English church on the 
island. It is a very picturesque-looking building, 
surrounded by a most lovely garden, standing 
back from the road, a narrow pathway leading up 
to it between two rows of trees and bushes, whose 
spreading branches, joined overhead, make a nat- 
ural covered archway to the main entrance. 

Dinner at Baroness OonceiQ&o's. — Dinner was 
taken at Baroness ConceigaoV ^^^ the afternoon 
passed right pleasantly. During the entire day 

* Chapter IX., The Church of England. 
' Chapter XI., Baron Concei^ao, the Corn-Giver. 
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the streets of Funchal were completely deserted. 
The mystery of this was afterwards explained by 
the fact that the native population spend their 
Christmas by congregating in one another's houses 
and eating roast pig/ 

Native Celebration of Christmas. — For our 
children we often cause to be constructed at this 
season a small green fence enclosing some minia- 
ture winter scene, in the midst of which appears 
the figure of the child's saint, Santa Claus. In 
Madeira the parents have a small enclosure made, 
but place therein miniature figures of the Virgin 
Mary, the new-born Christ, and the three wise 
men and the other worshippers. These figures are 
arranged in the midst of a summer scene, repre- 
sented by green moss and plants. This exhibition 
is called the Lapinha, and it is customary to keep 
it on view until after New-Year's-day, that the 
various friends of the family may call to enjoy 
and admire its artistic arrangement. 

Fireworks and Camion, — ^An important part of 
the Christmas celebration consists in making as 

* Chapter XVII., Pigs, and the Position they occupy in 
the Peasant's Household. 
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much noise as possible. From early dawn till late 
at night the air was every moment rent by the 
banging and booming of cannons, fire-crackers, 
guns, and bombs. 

One felt really as though the island were under 
a fusilade. Indeed, it seemed more like a regular 
old-fashioned Yankee Fourth of July celebration 
than an appropriate observance of the blessed 
Christmas-day. 

New-Yeax's-Day. — Now, New-Year's-eve and 
New-Year's-day, curiously enough, appear to be 
celebrated the world over in almost identical fash- 
ion. This is very noticeable, I think, in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. 

In Switzerland, especially, New-Year's-day is 
celebrated with great eclat and after the manner 
in which we celebrate it here in America. Just so 
among the Madeirans; on New- Year Veve the 
discharge of musketry and cannon "welcoming 
in the new year'* is constant and tremendous, ren- 
dering sleep out of the question. 

New-YearVday is taken up with feasting ; and 
mumming in the streets is also a sport largely par- 
ticipated in. It is furthermore a universal cudtom 
to fly kites on that day. However, kite-flying is 
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at all seasons the predominating and ever-popular 
pastime of the islanders. 

Bull-Fighting. — Several attempts have been 
made from time to time to institute bull-fighting ^ 
as a chief amusement in Madeira. Thus far, how- 
ever, these eflfbrts have never met with success. 

Frequency of Legal Holidays. — As has been 
remarked elsewhere, religious ceremonies are of 
frequent occurrence, and their observance enters 
largely into the routine life of the islanders.* A 
religious or patriotic f§te-day occurs about once 
every week throughout the calendar year, and 
every such day of either character is declared to 
be a legal holiday. On these occasions kite-flying 
is the principal sport. 

- May-Day. — The first of May, "May-day," is 
celebrated by processions, balls, and like gayeties. 
It is regarded in Madeira, as it is in Austria and 
England, a great time for merry-making. During 
the day masqueraders march about the town, halt- 



* Chapter IV., Dom Carlos I., the Present King. 
' Chapter VII., Feast of the Assumption; As in Bibli- 
cal Days ; Chapter IX., Law and Eeligion ; Chapter XI., 

Beligious Life i Biblical Customs. 
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ing every now and then on street-corners or in the 
open squares, where a group will form a circle 
around some fantastically dressed young woman 
and join in the " Madeiran dance." 

The Madeiran Dance. — ^This is a weird, uncouth 
performance peculiar to the islanders. It in some 
respects reminds one of an American Indian war- 
dance. The step used is somewhat similar to that 
employed in the "Highland fling,** and a low 
monotonous air is chanted, which is varied by 
yelps and piercing screams as the dancers become 
warmed to their work. 

A Native Orchestra. — In the evening the visit- 
ors from the country organize their forces into a 
single procession. With a motley but very good 
band or orchestra^ at their front, made up of 
guitar players, machete players, bass-viol and 
violin players, and tin-can beaters, they march out 
of the town by torch-light, many of the mummers 
keeping time to the music the while with the 
strange step peculiar to the " dance." 

Annua,] Celebration of the Country Church. — 
Every country church holds its annual celebration 

^ Chapter XI., Music and Musical iDstrumeuts. 
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on a Sunday during the summer months. Within 
the church masses are said, and the crowd of par- 
ticipants in the ceremony, who have come from 
near and far, thronged outside the church, re- 
semble a gathering of picnickers more than a 
group of worshippers. But those who are doing 
penance are quite apart from the merry-makers 
and partakers of the feast, for they may be seen 
ascending the hard stone steps of the church on 
their knees or creeping along the pavement on all- 
fours. Those who have been granted absolution 
manifest their joy by setting off fireworks, — crock- 
ets, crackers, and even small cannon. At early 
dawn along the approaches to the scene of the 
celebration pass throngs of peasants playing on 
their machetes, guitars, and violins, and singing 
hymns. 

ReUgious Processions in Punchal.— The re- 
ligious processions in Funchal are an institution. 
The statues of the various saints are carried in 
line along the streets on the shoulders of uni- 
formed bearers, and the military occupy a promi- 
nent place in the ranks. 

The Black Saint. — ^The statues of the twelve 
apostles are carried in line, and one of the statues, 
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which is black, is bound to attract the particular 
scrutiny of the stranger. This is Santo Antonio 
de Noto, whose graven image is doubtless preserved 
from that period when there was a large negro 
population, in the breasts of whom it was deemed 
important to keep alive the spirit of devotion by 
parading before them a holy person of their own 
colour, one who could sympathize with them and 
with whom they would feel no embarrassment in 
their confession. On parade-day the fronts of the 
houses are invariably bedecked with transparencies 
and bright-coloured flowers. 

Procissao dos Paasos. — One of the most notable 
processions is the Procissao dos Passes, which 
occurs on the fourth Sunday in Lent. Altars are 
at this time built in the streets and small children 
are garbed as angels with wings of tinsel. 

Ash- Wednesday's Parade. — The first proces- 
sion of the year is on Ash- Wednesday. 

The Breaking of the Crown. — A ceremony, 
perhaps more odd than any hitherto described, 
took place while the writer was among the island- 
ers in the winter of 1888-89. This ceremony is 
known as " the Breaking of the Crown.'* It takes 
place six weeks after the death of a Portuguese 
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king, in all the various lands and provinces over 
which the monarch ruled during his lifetime. 
. The old King of Portugal, Dom Luiz I./ 
died early in the winter of 1888-89, and, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition and the custom of the 
kingdom, the Madeirans, like all true Portuguese, 
followed the example of their mother-country's 
people. 

The Six Weeks' Mourning. — Hence for six 
weeks after the death of the king the island ap- 
peared shrouded in mourning. Black flags waved 
from the government buildings, the women dressed 
in garbs of deepest mourning, and many of the 
men wore bands of black cloth around their arms, 
hats, or sombreros. 

. At the end of the six weeks occurred the cele- 
bration before mentioned, known as "the Breaking 
of the Crown.'* This put an end to the mourning 
for the late sovereign, and, the latter having passed 
into oblivion, the new king was with rejoicing wel- 
comed to the throne. 

A Holiday Crowd. — ^What an excellent oppor- 
tunity the day of that great ceremony afforded to 

^ Chapter IV., Reign of Dom Luiz I. 
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see the people I The islanders from far and near 
flocked to Funchal. 

Dress of the Oountrjrwomen. — ^Among them 
were countrywomen, with their little gold-embroid- 
ered, dark-blue, scalloped-edged capes, fastened 
over their right shoulders and extending slantingly 
across the upper part of their velvet bodices (the 
latter fitting closely over loose white blouses, cut 
low at the neck and short in the sleeves) and pass- 
ing gracefully under their left arms, there being 
secured by golden clasps. They all wore the bright 
parti-coloured skirts, their characteristic garb. 

The women belonging to the poorer classes from 
the country wore large and various-coloured ker- 
chiefs over their heads in place of other head attire. 

The wealthier country lasses were distinguished 
from their poorer kinswomen by the little peaked 
caps, so peculiar to the island, and which they 
wore on top of their heads in place of the com- 
moner kerchiefs. 

Attire of Ladies of the Aristocracy. — The 
ladies of Funchal were dressed in black ^ from 
head to foot, which, by the way, is considered 

^ Chapter XI., Ladies* Dress. 
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" full dress" by the Funchalese, without reference 
to the mourning attire for the dead king. 

In the writer's endeavour on that eventful day 
to see the procession from a good point of vantage, 
he had a little adventure which here recounted 
may prove of passing interest. An acquaintance, 
Senhor Jose de Bosa by name, informed him that 
the Cathedral^ would be the best — ^in fact, the 
only — ^place from which to view the day's pro- 
ceedings satisfactorily. 

A friend, a young New Zealander named Fink, 
wished to see the ceremonies. Consequently Fink 
and the writer, under the guidance of Senhor de 
Rosa, started out together. 

The Interior of the Cathedral. — Upon reaching 
the Cathedral, they pushed their way through a 
throng of people blocking the entrance and arrived 
at a small side door, which de Bosa opened. When 
they had stepped inside, the door closed behind 
them with a spring, and they found themselves 
standing at the top of a long, narrow flight of 
steps. The sole illumination was from a lighted 
candle set into a crevice in the wall near them. 

^ Chapter IV., Erection of the Cathedral ; Bombardment 

of the Cathedral. 
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The Underground Passage. — "Come wiz me, 
come wiz me I'* said the Portuguese, excitedly, as 
they descended the stairs. " Zis is an underground 
pazzage. Et is vere ze monks and clergymans 
have zeir secret meets, and it brings us out in ze 
middle of ze Cathedral after ve go up anozer steps." 

They had now reached the foot of the staircase, 
and proceeded along a narrow, dingy, underground 
passage-way, on either side of which stood a row 
of doors, some shut, some half-open, and all ap- 
pearing to lead into rooms, dungeons, or places 
of secrecy. 

A Throne-Boom. — ^Through one half-open door 
they glanced in, and saw a spacious apartment, 
brilliantly illuminated and gorgeously furnished. 
In the middle of the room stood a throne, on 
which sat a monk clothed in a flowing scarlet robe. 
Around his waist was a golden girdle and in his 
right hand he held a little silver sceptre. About 
him on the floor knelt many monks and priests 
engaged in prayer. 

The intruders hastened noiselessly on, and a 
moment later came to the foot of another staircase. 
Up this de Bosa plunged without a word, and they 
followed him. No light, not even a taper, revealed 
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the way here, so that they had to grope along in 
utter darkness. The steps were slippery, crum- 
bling, and far between. 

Forcing bji Entrsjice. — At the top of these 
stairs they arrived before a heavy oaken door, 
which had a huge iron handle. De Rosa gripped 
this and with all his strength gave it a turn. 

With a loud click the door swung open. So 
sudden and unexpected was this movement to 
those unprepared that a beadle who was leaning 
magnificently against the other side of the door 
was sent sprawling to the floor. 

Something serious might have resulted then and 
there had not de Bosa, instantly perceiving the 
catastrophe, turned on Fink and the writer, who 
stood bewildered, and given them both a forcefiil 
shove which sent them spinning in with the tide 
of people. The wiry Portuguese quickly followed 
them, while the overturned beadle arose and looked 
about in blank amazement and fury on the ^' sea of 
upturned faces." 

Making their way with the greatest difficulty 
through the thronging crowd, they at last arrived, 
very much out of breath, before a low iron gate, 
on the other side of which stood a monk. De 
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Rosa made a low obeisance to the liolj father and 
addressed him in Portuguese. 

Where the Aristocracy viewed the Cere- 
mony. — The gate was thereupon opened and they 
stepped inside. They were then presented to the 
monk, who turned and led them up a winding 
staircase. At the top they stepped into an open 
gallery, where the aristocracy of Funchal seemed 
to have taken up head-quarters. Richly-dressed 
ladies bedecked with costly jewels^ and men in 
gay attire occupied long rows of velvet-cushioned 
seats. The three visitors still followed the holy 
father, and, walking along the centre aisle to 
where several seats still remained vacant, they 
were ushered into them. Their courteous guide 
then left them. 

The Monument to the Dead Sovereign. — In 
the centre of the Cathedral a great monument had 
been erected, extending from the ground floor 
almost to the roof. Its sides were formed of the 
most exquisite tapestry, which hung from the top 
like great curtains, and was fastened at the bottom, 
giving the outward aspect of four solid walls. 

^ Chapter XI., Wearing of Jewellery. 
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Encircling the monument was a series of three 
galleries or balconies, one above the other, in the 
Chinese pagoda style, the largest at the base and 
the smallest at the top. These galleries were en- 
compassed by burnished brass railings, draped 
with crape. Four doors opened onto each gallery. 
On the first or lower gallery six soldiers, attired 
in coal-black uniforms, stood like statues. They 
held their guns at rest, and their heads were bared. 
On the second, two small acolytes, dressed in long, 
flowing, red cassocks and short white surplices, 
walked about, attending to the countless tapers 
which burned and flickered in brass candlesticks. 
The third gallery was vacant, and on the very 
summit of the structure rested a coffin with a 
crown on its top. 

Every window in the Cathedral was darkened 
by a large black cloth spread over it.^ The only 
light proceeded from the myriads of lamps and 
candles which, as on the monument, burned 
brightly in every direction. 



^ These cloths were to be dropped from the windows at 
the blast of the cannon without, announcing that the 
crown had been broken. 
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The Music in the Cathedral. — Peals of music 
ever and anon rang out from a hundred voices, 
accompanied by an organ and a full orchestra. 
The writer and his companions remained for a 
long time interested spectators of all that passed. 
At last they took their departure, this time by a 
convenient side door. 

The Procession in Honour of the Dead and 
living Kings. — Outside the Cathedral^ they found 
a good place from which to view the procession. 
Soon strains of martial music were heard approach- 
ing, and a large body of gendarmes went by at 
double-quick time, dispersing the crowd to either 
side of the street 

The Mourners. — Directly following were four 
gorgeously arrayed officials, mounted on fiery 
Arabian steeds. Then came the mourners, attired 
in short, loose, white gowns, tight-fitting knicker- 
bockers, and long, black silk stockings. On their 
heads they wore immense hats encircled by crape 
bands, which were tied at the back into great 
bows ; the latter looked like the wings of gigantic 
butterflies. 



^ Chapter V., The Cathedral Externally. 
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After the mourners came the delegates of Fun- 
chal, marchiug two by two in long, doleful pro- 
cession. They wore black suits, swallow-tailed 
coats, and black silk hats. Next passed the fire- 
men's band, playing a dirge. 

The Military . — ^A break in the ranks was filled 
by three mounted officers, who came galloping 
along, followed by a body of soldiers three hundred 
strong. 

The Orown-Beaxer. — ^After these had gone by 
a solitary man approached, walking very slowly. 
He was enveloped from head to foot in black, and 
bore before him a small velvet cushion, upon which 
rested a crown. As he passed, every man in the 
crowds along the street doflfed his hat, while the 
women bowed low in deep reverence. 

The Pall-Bearers. — ^They remained thus while 
a body of men clothed in black robes marched 
by; but when, in the midst of the latter, four 
pall-bearers appeared supporting a black coffin, 
all the immense throng of onlookers — the men, 
women, and children alike — ^fell upon their knees 
and, burying their faces, muttered a short prayer. 
The bells in the great Cathedral tower rang out 
solemnly. 
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The Prostrate Crowd. — ^The entire street pre- 
sented one mass of prostrate forms until the ar- 
rival of a second band playing a dismal air ; the 
crowds then arose to their feet again. 

When the band had gone by, an immense man, 
with a gold-einbroidered belt encircling his enor- 
mous waist, came along. Upon the belt was 
printed, in large gilt letters, " Delega§ao para Fun- 
chal." He bore in his hand a long sword. After 
him followed a squad of grenadiers. 

This was the end of the procession, and as the 
last of the rear guard went up the street the writer 
and his party joined in the crowd and followed 
them. 

The Platform Ceremony. — ^Arrived at the mid- 
dle of the plaza, the procession halted. The sol- 
diers drew up in a long line and the grenadiers 
mounted guard about a raised platform which had 
previously been erected. The man with the large 
waist ascended the platform and made a short 
speech. After this he descended, and a mourner, 
accompanied by the man in black who bore the 
velvet cushion, mounted the platform. 

The Crown is Broken. — ^The mourner then took 
the crown from where it lay upon the cushion, 
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lifted it high above his head, and held it there 
while he muttered something inaudibly. Then on 
a sudden he uttered a wild cry, and turning he 
hurled the crown to the ground below, where it 
broke into hundreds of fragments. 

' Cajmon Blasts the Sorrow. — In an instant a 
cannon, close by, belched forth a thundering re- 
port, and for a moment afterwards the raised plat- 
form was completely enveloped in smoke. At this 
juncture the two bands, in unison, struck up a 
lively air; as the report of the great gun died away, 
answering shots were heard from near and far. 

The procession then reorganized, and, the bands 
changing their tune from the joyous strain to the 
dismal dirge again, the procession moved slowly 
away to perform a like ceremony in another quar- 
ter of the town. 

Three Crowns must be broken. — The crown- 
breaking, it seemed, had to be thrice enacted before 
the mourning terminated. The writer and his 
acquaintances watched the procession till out of 
sight, and then, hiring a carro, took a short drive 
into the country. 

Sorrow turned to Joy. — On their return to 
the town, about three o'clock, the three crowns had 
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evidently been broken, for everybody seemed in 
high spirits. Fellows thrumming on guitars were 
going about in large bands, singing such songs as 
"God save the Queen," or, in this case, "the 
King," with the Portuguese version. 

On their way up the main street the writer's 
party met and passed the entire procession once 
again. It now had a very festive appearance. 
The bands played gayly, the mourners talked and 
laughed together, the men in black robes were 
smoking cigarettes, the officers also were smoking, 
the Funchal delegates were cracking jokes, and the 
"turnout" looked very diflferent from that which 
had been seen in the morning. 

"Long live the King I" — "The king is dead; 
long live the king 1" This was no longer the cry. 
The dead king was now forgotten, for " the break- 
ing of the crown" had been accomplished. " Long 
live the king!" cried all. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

COMMEBCE AND MONEY OF MADEIBA 

♦|^^ci0t tbc Stan^ar^ coin*— English 

ll-^ monejy whicli is current in Madeira, is 
'■ ^ more plentiful than the coin of the 
country. The standard government coin is pro- 
digious, being the rei or reisy which, by the way, is 
never used in the singular number. The smallest 
coin in circulation is the three-reis piece, that 
almost necessitates the aid of a microscope to dis- 
cover in one's pocket-book. Ten reis are about 
equal in value to one cent in American money and 
twenty reis to a penny in English currency ; yet 
there is no higher denomination circulated by the 
Portuguese government in Madeira than the reis. 

Charges in Beis seem Exorbitant. — ^The in- 
valid is cautioned to consider carefully the fore- 
going statement before asking for his first hotel 
bill, as many instances are recorded in which sick 
persons, and especially those suflFering from heart 
troubles or weak nerves, had violent attacks of 
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their respective maladies on the receipt of their 
first bills. To a hale and hearty individual un- 
familiar with the country's currency a charge of 
twenty thousand reis for one week's board and 
lodging appears rather exorbitant, while the Amer- 
ican and English equivalents — ^twenty dollars, four 
pounds — seem more reasonable. After all, there 
is a diflference in the way in which a thing is 
expressed. 

A Restaurant Adventure. — ^The writer himself, 
a healthy specimen, had his nervous system nearly 
shattered during his first week's residence in 
Madeira by the repeated shocks caused him by 
the receipt of bills charged in the one Madeiran 
denomination. The horrified surprise which he 
experienced when, after a modest repast at an ap- 
parently respectable restaurant, he was presented 
with a bill for one thousand reis is still fresh in 
his memory. It was the first meal partaken of by 
him on the day of his arrival in Madeira. The 
waiter who tendered the bill smiled, while the 
writer made swift and silent calculations as to his 
size and brawn and the chances he himself might 
have in a personal encounter or an attempt to 
escape. Hasty ocular measurement showed that 
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the door was five paces distant. Then the writer 
bethought him of a guide-book which he had in 
his pocket. He drew it forth and consulted a 
table of Madeiran currency. When he found that 
the amount of the charge against him equalled 
only about a dollar (four shillings), the sense of 
relief that he felt well-nigh overcame him, and he 
paid his bill and walked forth into the sunny street 
inwardly rejoicing that he was still a free man. 

Weighty Coinage and Bulky Bank-Notes. — 
It was formerly burdensome to carry much money 
about one's person in native currency, on account 
of its inconvenient bulk and weight. But now 
bank-notes of various denominations down to a 
value equivalent to about four cents (twopence) 
are in general circulation, so that, while the situa- 
tion has been improved so far as weight is con- 
cerned, bank-notes aggregating one dollar (four 
shillings) can in themselves make a bulky roll. 

A well-meaning physician has been known to 
cause a relapse in his patient's complaint by pre- 
senting his first bill itemized at two thousand reis 
per consultation. 

Invalids should have with them money ready 
for " tips" at all times. 
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The Invalid's Lmnp. — ^The writer recollects the 
alarm which he felt on the occasion of a meeting 
with an acquaintance who was a consumptive. A 
lump appeared over his left lung and bulged out 
his coat ; and the writer, fearing some sudden, new 
development in the complaint of his acquaintance, 
nervously alluded to the abnormal growth and pro- 
posed a rest while he summoned a doctor. To his 
increased alarm, the invalid thereupon burst into 
a choky laugh, saying, " I'll show you what it is," 
and plunged his hand beneath his coat and dis- 
located the lump. The writer paled at this sight 
of what appeared to be self-inflicted torture, and 
the story of the wooden-limbed man who took off 
one of his arms and both legs at pleasure flashed 
across his mind as the consumptive drew forth the 
lump. It proved to be a bulky roll of bank-notes 
amounting to about one dollar in value. 

The Post-Offlce : Stamp-Collecting. — The craze 
for collecting postage-stamps is a very marked 
characteristic of the post-office officials. To such 
an extent do they carry their philatelic mania that 
letters rarely reach those to whom they are ad- 
dressed with the stamps still in place. The stamp 
is almost invariably removed, and in the process of 
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removal the letter as well as the envelope has some- 
times been torn. There seems to be no way to obtain 
redress for this tampering with one's correspond- 
ence, as every oflScial from the lowest to the highest 
seems to be imbued with the collecting craze. 

When one goes to the post-office to buy stamps, 
the customary question is, "Cancelled or uncan- 
celled?" This query somewhat puzzled the writer 
on his first experience at a local post-office, the 
more so as he did not quite understand the ques- 
tion, put to him in very bad English as it was. 
But, in some way unknown to himself, he con- 
veyed the idea to the official that he wished can- 
celled stamps, and the great display of these from 
every country in the world. 11 was immedi- 
ately spread before him for a choice, was quite 
bewildering. "Are any of these good to stamp 
letters with here ?" he asked. The official replied 
in the negative, with an expression of great per- 
plexity, which soon changed to a look of pity. 
The writer realized that he was being taken for an 
imbecile. But at last matters were satisfactorily 
explained, and the proper stamps were procured. 

It may be said in this connection that the 
stamps, like the money, descend into such low 
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denominations that they are generally useless un- 
less used in considerable numbers. For instance, 
the two-reis stamp (value, one-fifth of a cent) will 
rarely carry a bit of mail farther than the post- 
box into which it is dropped. 

The Main Post-Offlce. — The main post-office in 
Funchal is at No. 51 Rua das Mursas. 

Bates at which Mail can be sent. — The 
mother-country being a member of the Inter- 
national Postal Union, mail can be sent from 
Madeira to countries that are in the union at the 
following rates, prepaid in stamps. 

Books 10 reis for each 50 grammas (= 3i 

ounces). 

Coins cannot be sent by mail. 

Commercial papers . . 50 reis up to 250 grammas, and 

10 reis for each additional 50 

grammas. 
Gold jewellery .... cannot be sent by mail. 
Letters * 50 reis for each 15 grammas (= } 

ounce). 
Money-orders .... not issued to or in Madeira (drafts 

should be used).* 

1 Letters to any place in Madeira or to Portugal or the 

Azores can be sent for twenty-five reis per fifteen grammas. 

' Messrs. Blandy Brothers & Co., Eua da Alfandega, are 
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Newspapers 10 reis for each 50 grammas. 

Patterns 20 reis for 100 grammas and 10 

reis for each additional 50 

grammas. 
Postal cards* . . . . 20 reis per card. 
Begistered letters . . 50 reis per letter. 
Silver jewellery . . . cannot be sent by mail. 

Telegraph. — Funchal is telegraphically con- 
nected with Porto Moniz, Ponta do Sol, Ponta do 
Pargo, Machico, Santa Cruz, and the light-house 
at Point St. Lorenzo.* Messages can be sent be- 
tween any of the above towns at the rate of sixty 
reis for the first word and ten reis for each ad- 
ditional word. 

Over the wire which keeps the light-house in 
communication with the authorities of the port 



responsible bankers. They are correspondents of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York ; J. S. Morgan & Co., London ; 
and Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. A letter from Blandy 
Brothers & Co. to the writer is given later in this chapter, 
under the caption Currency Denominations and Approxi- 
mate Equivalents. 

^ Postal-cards to points in Madeira or to Portugal or 
the Azores can be sent for ten reis each. 

» Chapter VJII., The Light-House. 
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of Funchal is transmitted the news of approaching 
steamers. 

Cable Communication. — In the year 1874 the 
first cable was laid to Madeira ; this was a monu- 
mental undertaking, for the lines were laid simul- 
taneously from Brazil, from Lisbon, and from the 
Cape de Verde Islands to Funchal. This was the 
work of the Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, an organization of British capitalists, and 
served to place Madeira in telegraphic communi- 
cation with the American and European conti- 
nents. As will be readily understood, this was a 
momentous event in the history of ^deira.- In 
the early eighties a second line was laid between 
Lisbon and Funchal; and in March, 1884, the 
line from St. Vincent, of the Cape Verdes, to 
Funchal was duplicated. A cable has recently 
been laid to the Azores. The line from Brazil 
connects at Pernambuco. 

Offices of the Local and Submarine Tele- 
graph Companies.— The offices from which all 
messages are sent are situated in the Kua das 
Mur§as, at No. 3, opposite the post-office. 

* Chapter IV., The First Ocean Cable. 
I.— 16 297 
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Oabling Oharges to Different Oountries. — ^The 
charges per word for messages sent by cable are 
as follows : 

Rei8. 

Austria-Hungary 378 

Belgium 333 

Denmark 363 

France 318 

Germany 363 

Great Britain 348 

Holland 348 

Italy 363 

Norway 385 

Portugal 228 

Eussia 438 

Spain 273 

Sweden 400 

Switzerland 333 

A word exceeding ten letters in length is counted 
as two words. Three numerals equal a word. The 
name and address are charged for at the word rate. 

Portugcd's Income from Madeira. — Madeira 
yields an income of at least one million dollars 
annually to the treasury of the home government 
at Lisbon. 

Letter from Blandy Brothers & Oo. — ^Just pre- 
vious to sending this new edition to press, the 
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author received a communication from Messrs. 
Blandy Brothers & Co., the leading banking firm 
of Madeira, in reference to the latest official rates 
of exchange. 

Ourrency Denominations and Approximate 
Equivalents. — ^The letter, being authoritative, is 
herewith quoted in full, as it gives a clear and 
complete statement of the denominations of Ma- 
deiran currency, with their American and English 
equivalents. 

Blandy Bbothebs & Co., Madbiba, Grand Canary, London, 
AND Reims. Steamship Agents— Agents for Lloyds, at 
Madeira and Las Palmas. Wine Merchants. London 
Offices, 16 Mark Lane, E. C. 

A. J. Drexel Biddle, Esq., Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir, — Your favour of the 20th ult. duly received, 
and we have pleasure in giving you the following infor- 
mation. 

The par value of the sovereign is Es. 4500 (four thou- 
sand five hundred reis). The premium on gold at the 
present time is about 50 per cent., and the sovereign is 
quoted at 6600 or thereabouts ; but, as the exchange varies 
from day to day, it is impossible to draw up a table of 
equivalent values such as you suggest. 

A dollar (1000 reis) = 38., more or less, at present value. 

A bit (100 reis) = 3}d. at present value. 

Gold Coinage, — The English sovereign is current, but 
Portuguese gold is seldom or never seen. 
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Silver Coinage, — Half-dollar = 500 reis; 2-bit piece = 
200 leis ; 1 bit = 100 reis. 

Cfopper Coinage. — Penny = 20 reis ; half-penny = 10 reis. 
Portuguese Bank-Notes (from £1 downwards): 5000, 
2500, 1000, 500, 100. 

We shall be pleased to furnish you with further infor- 
mation, if required. 

We are. Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 

Blandy Brothers & Co., 
C. W. Blandy. 

Scarcity of Gold and Silver and Over-Supply 
of Bank-Notes. — The writer has found that not 
only gold but silver is getting scarce in Madeira, 
and that Portuguese bank-notes in various de- 
nominations down to the value of four cents (two 
pence) are in general circulation. 

Lack of Coinage in the Provinces ; Investments 
in Jewellery. — ^The towns-people of every class 
use the currency, while, on the other hand, the 
country-people invest their savings in jewellery. 
They rarely buy precious stones,^ but the jewellers 

^ While precious stones are not purchased by the coun- 
try-folk, the ladies of the aristocracy in Funchal buy them 
frequently. Old-fashioned topaz jewellery from Brazil is 

the present fashion. See Chapter XI., Ladies' Dress. 
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of Funchal do a large trade with them in gold 
ornaments. Skilled labour is cheap and of a high 
degree of excellence. Ear-rings, pendants in the 
form of crosses and knotted bows, miniature gui- 
tars, machetes, and bullock-carts arranged as 
brooches, are made in gold eighteen carats fine. 
False jewellery is rarely dealt in and never worn 
by the natives. 

Jewellers are the Peasants' Bankers. — The 
peasant never places his money in a bank, as the 
ofier of interest does not appeal to him. He dis- 
trusts the savings-fund institution that ofiers him 
three per cent, for the use of his hard-earned coin. 
" Me handy ma thousand reis 'hind ze bars ohf ze 
bigga banka, an' ze banka handy me backa thirty 
reis ; nota mooch !" a native once said to the 
writer in explanation of his aversion to the bank- 
ing system. Hence the jeweller is the banker of 
the peasantry. 

Gold Linked Chains as Investments and as 
Currency. — A favourite investment is in tiny- 
linked gold chains, which the women wear as 
bracelets and necklaces and the men carry as 
armlets or wrapped about the peaks of their caps. 

Gold must be ESghteen Carats fine. — When 
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wishing to settle an account, the required number 
of links are broken or twisted from a chain, for 
the gold whereof the chains are made is fine, 
pure, and pliable. 

' Leading Jewellers ajid Watchmakers. — ^The 
leading jewellers of Funchal are Sabino Joao de 
Freitas,^ 42 Rua de JoSo Tavira ; J. R. Rebello, 
46 Rua de Joao Tavira ; Manoel M. Gomez, 6 Rua 
do Aljube ; JoSo Claudiano Rodriguez, 4 Terreiro 
do Pico; Joao da Rosa Silva, 9 Rua do Aljube; 
Vicente Julio de Faria, 29 Rua da Carreira. 
. The best watchmakers are Silvano de Freitas, 
40 Rua dos Ferreiros; Portuense, 5 Entrada da 
Cidade. 

The Oommerce. — ^Though the chief native in- 
dustry^ is wine-making," there is a superior output 
of musical instruments,* wicker-work, and needle- 
work. 

Madeiran Lace and Embroidery. — There is a 
great demand for Madeiran needle-work in Eng- 



^ Sabino has an excellent assortment of precious stones. 
' Chapter XXIY., Business Hours. 

• Chapter XXIII., The Vine and the Wine. 

* Chapter XI., Music and Musical Instruments. 
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land/ and a considerable demand for Madeiran 
lace and ornamental needle-work in the United 
States. It is a great -pity that many lovers and 
critics of the art of the needle are as yet so igno- 
rant of Madeira's superior output, which is un- 
excelled. 

F. A. Figuiera has opened a shop at No. 5 Rua 
dos Capellistas, for the supply of fine qualities of 
embroidery, either made up into articles of attire 
or in piece. 

DressmaJ^ers. — Experienced dressmakers are 
employed, and ladies' and children's clothes made 
to measure at very short notice. An assortment 
of edgings, insertions, wide pieces, handkerchiefs, 
and silk shawls is to be found at all times. 

Dealers in Articles of Native Industry. — Other 
dealers in articles of native industry — ^feather 
flowers, embroidery, fancy baskets, osier-work, and 
inlaid-work — ^are Burlington Arcade, opposite the 
custom-house; Camacho & Rodrigues, Praja da 
Constituigao ; Gouvea, M. Firmino de, 51 Rua do 
Aljube ; Rodrigues, Jos6 M., 12 Rua das Murgas. 

Tobacco. — A word here to smokers: a large 

^ This chapter, Madeira in 1898, Embroidery Industry. 
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assortment of good imported cigars and cigarettes 
can be bad at 23 Kua do Aljube, and at ^' Golden 
Gate," 7 Entrada da Cidade. Native-grown to- 
bacco is scarce and of an inferior quality. 

Other Products. — Staves brought from the 
United States are made into casks, and are then 
exported from Funchal in considerable quantities. 
Among other productions are sugar, molasses, 
guava jelly ,^ and cayenne pepper. 

Sugaj*. — ^The cane was introduced in the year 
1432 and the first sugar-mill was erected in the 
same year. During the sixteenth century sugar 
was the staple product. The arms of the city of 
Funchal are five sugar-loaves. 

In the year 1882 some two million six hundred 
and one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
pounds of sugar were produced, valued at forty- 
nine thousand pounds sterling. In 1883 the out- 
put was somewhat less, being two million three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, worth 
forty-three thousand seven hundred pounds. Of 
this thirty-four thousand one hundred and seven 
pounds' worth was exported. 

* Chapter XYIII., Guava. 
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Cane Spirit. — ^The production of cane spirit is 
quite large. In 1882 it was three hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand gallons, valued at forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and forty pounds 
sterling ; in 1883 it was one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand gallons, of the value of twenty- 
five thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds. 

Molasses. — The best sugar is worth about three 
thousand seven hundred reis per arroba,^ or six- 
pence per pound, in Funchal. One hundred kilos 
of cane produce from six and a half to eleven 
kilos of sugar and about seventeen decilitres of 
spirit. Two kilos of sugar of the first quality, one 
kilo of the second and third qualities, five hundred 
grammas of molasses (which can be distilled into 
spirit) can be produced from eighteen litres (four 
gallons) of cane-juice. 

Cayenne Pepper. — Cayenne pepper is largely 
exported, being of a superior quality and of a 
most exquisite carmine colour that renders it de- 
sirable to the European gourmand. 

Grain. — ^The cereal harvest scarcely suffices to 

* Chapter VI., Market Value of Commodities. 
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supply the wants of the people,* The heavy 
import duty' frequently restricts the sale of milho 
(maize) among the people of the lower class, with 
whom it is a favourite article of subsistence. 

Unprosperous Oondition of Madeira. — Mr. 
George H. Hayward, the English consul to Ma- 
deira, said in his report for 1883, ^^ This island 
is not in a prosperous condition,' and as long as 
the mother-country does not modify its taxation, 
remove restrictions on shipping and trade, open a 
lazaretto for quarantine purposes, and undertake 
useful public works in the island, it is useless to 
hope for any permanent improvement." 

Shipping Ooncessions for Madeira. — ^On May 
2, 1895, United States Consul Jones notified the 
State Department at Washington that a telegram 
had been received in Funchal by the civil gov- 
ernor of Madeira from the minister of foreign 
affairs at Lisbon, that read as follows : ** A decree 
is published to-day in which foreign vessels are 
given liberty to carry cargo between Portugal and 



^ Chapter XI., Famine. 

' This chapter, Portugars Income from Madeira. 
' Chapter X., Bad Government. 
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the island of Madeira ; also, continuing the law for 
five years exempting all vessels with cargo from 
tonnage dues in the port of Funchal." 

Although some of the subjects embodied in 
the following reports have been already touched 
upon in this work, there is, nevertheless, consid- 
erable additional information contained in them. 
Moreover, coming, as the reports do, from United 
States Consul Jones, they are authoritative. The 
writer, therefore, deems that his treatise would be 
incomplete if they were omitted. 

Letter from the United States Department of 
State. — Permission to republish them has been 
given in the following letter : 

Department of State, Washikgton, 
July 25, 1899. 

A. J. Dbexel-Biddle, Esquire, 

Dbexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir, — In reply to your communication of the 2l8t in- 
stant, asking permission to embody, in your forthcoming 
work, to be published in two volumes in London and 
America under the title of " The Madeira Islands," the 
report of the American consul to Madeira, I take pleasure 
in informing you that you have this permission. 

It is the aim of the Department to give the widest 
possible circulation to the consular reports, which are 
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made for the benefit of American trade and manufacturing 

interests. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. H. Michael, 

Chief Clerk. 

The consular reports follow. 

Value of a Year's Export of Wine to the 
United States. — The consular report of 1896 
shows for that year exports of Madeira wine from 
Funchal declared for the United States to the 
value of $4,201.19. 

An Account op Madeira in 1897. 

Consul Jones sent an undated communication 
from Funchal, received by the Department Octo- 
ber 15, 1897, as follows : 

A Wateiing-Place and Health-Resort.— Madeira 

is a watering-place and health-resort, and is not of com- 
mercial importance to any great extent. People come 
here in search of health, rest, and pleasure. Its mild and 
equable climate has been advertised for so many years by 
the travelling public that it has become the standard by 
which all other health-resorts are compared.* People 
coming here are generally equipped for the season, and 

* Chapter IV., Why Madeira is Especially Interesting 

to the World ; Chapter XVI., Warning to the Invalid. 
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want only the little things that were left behind, for- 
gotten in the departure. The season begins here about 
the 1st of October and continues till June, and, although 
Madeira is not on the regular route of the American 
traveller, more Americans were here last winter than were 
ever here before in one season. The many lines of steam- 
ers calling regularly make this island a coaling-station of 
importance. A table is appended showing the different 
lines that stop regularly. Besides these, many other 
steamers call, as per advertisement, and training-ships, 
war-vessels, and yachts of every nation are regular visit- 
ors. The quiet waters and sheltered bay are well adapted 
for training and practising purposes. 

American Staves for Wine-Casks.— The principal 

imports to Madeira from the United States are wood 
staves, lumber, petroleum, corn, and wheat. All the 
wine-casks used here are made from American staves. 
Very little corn is grown on this island — so little that it 
can hardly be called a local product. Corn was formerly 
brought from Morocco. This is yellow corn, and was 
brought in bulk by sailing-vessels. The destruction of 
the Morocco crop in 1893 by locusts caused the dealers 
to buy more from the United States, and the Argentine 
Eepublic has also come in for its portion. The duty on 
corn has been fixed at one;half cent per pound. Madeira 
grows about one-sixth of the wheat required for local 
consumption. This never reaches Funchal, but is ground 
in the little water-mills of the country. Flour is not im- 
ported into Madeira. The government requires that all 
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the wheat of Portugal must be exhausted before foreign 
wheat can be imported ; the quantity that each shall buy 
is then apportioned to the different dealers. The mills and 
dealers are registered, and the larger mills are not allowed 
to sell to the smaller. Each buys on its own account, 
or through its own dealer; all is done through govern- 
mental permits. The quantity to be imported is decided 
in August of each year, and at the same time the duty is 
fixed. The duty for this year is one cent per pound. 

Imports in 1897. — Imports of and Duties on Goods imported 
into Madeira from January to July, 1897. 

Countries. Value in Gold. Duties. 

United States ^ $217,530 $68,131 

Great Britain 322,288 112,243 

Argentine Republic 44,676 9,251 

Germany 40,305 16,621 

Morocco 11,645 2,627 

Africa 6,761 1,505 

Austria 19 8 

Portugal 2,626 355 

Spain 673 259 

China 368 598 

Italy 2 .72 

India 409 671 

Holland 233 369 

Switzerland 189 21 

Total $647,724 



... 



^ The imports from the United States in the corre- 
sponding period (January to July) of 1896 amounted to 
$120,370 ; the amount of duty paid was $64,393. 
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Exports fob the United States in 1897. — Value of Ex- 
ports declared for the United States at Funchal during the 
Fiscal Tear ended June 30, 1897. 



Articles. 


Qaarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec 81. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


Wine 


92,627.02 


91,244.85 


94.060.97 
211.92 


92.286.88 

• • • 

289.28 


910.169.17 


Wickerwork 


211.92 


Madeira industry and an- 
tiquities 






289.28 












Total 


92,627.02 


91,244.85 


94,272.89 


92,475.61 


910,620.87 





Statistics of Trade fob 1896 and 1897, 

Consul Jones sent from Funchal the following 
statistics of trade : 

Trade Statistics. — ^The imports into Madeira in 1897 
were valued at 81,165,677, against $830,032 in 1896. 
Coal, cereals, and dry goods were the chief articles. The 
exports were 81,324,768, against 8938,631 in 1896, wine, 
the most important export, figuring at 8895,732 in 1897. 
The trade with the principal countries in 1897 was : 

Countries. Exports. Imports. 

Great Britain $483,949 $668,846 

Russia 187,613 861 

Germany 302,263 91,052 

Morocco 248 16,648 

France 170,853 17,139 

America 649 205,599 
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Madeira in 1898. 

The island of Madeira is situated between 32° 37' and 
32° 49' north latitude and 16° 31' and 17° 16' west longi- 
tude. It is thirty-eight miles long from east to west, and 
about thirteen miles in breadth. A central or dividing 
range of mountains runs the entire length of the island. 
The highest peak attains six thousand feet, and the aver- 
age height of the range is more than four thousand five 
hundred feet. The mountains influence the climate, and 
consequently the vegetation of the island. The fruits and 
grain of Europe and America are cultivated to an eleva- 
tion of two thousand six hundred feet above the sea-level, 
whilst the sugar and sugar-cane, as well as tropical fruits, 
grow on the lower grounds, where the climate is genifil 
and the soil stronger. 

Water-Supply. — The supply of water for the crops 
depends entirely on irrigation,^ as during the summer 
months no rain falls on the island. A portion of the 
heavy rains that fall during the winter months is stored 
on the mountain sides, and from these the water is dis- 
tributed during the summer through stone channels, called 
"levadas.*' Some of these levadas are fifty and seventy 
miles long, carrying water in a zigzag way from the 
northernmost part of the island to the southernmost. 
Wherever water can be carried, crops can be grown. 
Water is the most valuable property in Madeira. As a 
rule, levadas are owned by corporations, but the longer 

* Chapter XVII., Irrigation. 
I.— 16 816 
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ones are owned by the government. These are under the 
control of the minister of public works, an officer ap- 
pointed from Lisbon. 

The population of Madeira, hy the last census, was one 
hundred and forty thousand, and the island is assumed to 
have an area of three hundred square miles. A large 
portion of the surface is unfit for cultivation. Above the 
two thousand six hundred foot line is the region of the 
bilberry, heath, and broom, and it is too barren and ex- 
posed for the production of grain. This constitutes fully 
one-third of the island, and a large portion of the re- 
mainder is either barren rock or too precipitous for tillage ; 
so that probably not more than one-half the island is in 
actual cultivation.^ 

Density of the Population. — The wonderful fer- 
tility of the island is shown by the fact that one hundred 
and fifty square miles support a population of one hundred 
and forty thousand, a population ' more dense than that 
of Belgium, the most dense country of the continent of 
Europe, where there are four hundred and eighty-five 
persons to the square mile ; this, too, without a sufficient 
water-supply and with the most rude and primitive 
utensils for cultivation. 

Funchal is the capital of the island, and is the third 
city in Portugal. Being a health-resort for all Europe, it 

^ Chapter TIL, Legend of the Fountain ; Chapter XI., 
Famine. 
* Chapter IX., Population. 
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is supported almost entirely by foreigners. The Portu- 
guese government has at last recognized this, and has 
abrogated most of the laws that discriminated against the 
stranger. The passport system, so long in vogue, has been 
annulled, and persons coming here to stop for some time 
can bring with them, free of duty, household wares, such 
as linen, silver, etc., or these can follow their owners within 
a limit of thirty days, provided they show signs of use. 

The annexed tables^ explain themselves. The export 
tables do not give America a fair rating. As we have no 
regular direct line of steamers from here to America, our 
exports are shipped via England and are placed by the 
customs to the credit of that country. Exports to 
America are put down at 8549.91, when, as a matter of 
fact, our invoices show exportations to the value of 
$6,715.88 for the quarter ended December 31, 1897. The 
value of $549.91 was shipped direct to New York by the 
Portuguese Peninsular Line, that touches here only when 
bringing cargo to the island. 

Egg EiXport. — The export of eggs' to South Africa 
has developed, and is remarkably large for this island. 
About thirty tons were exported in 1896, and between 
five hundred and six hundred tons in 1897. The bulk of 
these went to Johannesberg. As a direct line of steamers 
has been established between New York and Cape Town, 

^ Statistics of Trade for 1896 and 1897, supra. 
' Chapter VI., Market Value of Commodities; Chapter 
XXIV., The Domestic Fowls. 
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our people should get a large portion of this trade. The 
Madeira eggs are bought here in the market at two dollars 
per hundred, and are sold in Johannesberg at ten dollars. 
Embroidery Industry. — 1 wish to call attention to 

the embroidery industry ; the increase of exports in this 
line, over last year, is twenty-five tons. The bulk of this 
has gone to England and Germany, these countries having 

agents here that buy the work. 

T. C. JoNBs, Gonsul. 
FuNCHAL, July 25, 1898. 

Letter feom United States Consul Jones to 

THE Wbiteb, 

At the writer's request to Consul Jones that he 
pen an account of the present-day situation at 
Madeira for inclusion in this volume, Mr. Jones 
wrote the following : 

Consulate op the United States, 

Funchal, July, 1899. 
Mt dear Mb. Biddle : 

I remember your visit to this island very well indeed, 
and your being at the Carmo Hotel Annex on the night 
of the row.^ Bather a stirring night that 1 1 

The New Pier. — Madeira has recently improved won- 
derfully. A beautiful new pier * has taken the place of 
the old tumbled-down wall that stood there, a disgrace to 
our beautiful city. 

* Chapter X., The Fight of 1889. 

* Chapter V., Present Manner of Landing. 
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The Breakwater. — A breakwater* has been built 
connecting the Loo Eock with the shore, and, instead of 
taking boats as they once did to reach the rock, the 
soldiers now march eight abreast along the solid break- 
water to the stairs that lead up to the fort on the top of 
the "Loo." Here, on the top of this picturesque rock, 
I standing eighty feet above the sea-level, the flags of the 

different nations are saluted as they float from the masts 
of the different war-ships. 

Natal Day of the King and Queen.— From this 

rock the cannons salute the anniversaries of the king' 
and queen, for they have the same natal day. They tell 
us of Independence Day and other great events and hap- 
penings in the life of old Portugal. This fort is armed 
with fourteen guns, and the mariner sees the red light 
displayed there at night fifteen miles away. 

Carlyle said, " Happy the country that has no history." 
Portugal has had no history for many years, yet she 
might be happier were her debts paid and her money at 
par.' 

The Asphalt Boad. — From the breakwater to the 
pier a new road has been built. It is broad and level and 
well laid down in asphalt. 

The Bay and its Shipping.— Towering cliffs on 

^ Chapter V., Present Manner of Landing. 
" Chapter IV., Dom Carlos I., the Present King. 
' Chapter XIII., Letter from Blandy Brothers & Com- 
pany. 
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